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Welcome to The Stories Behind Our Schools. Like our broader, 
diverse community, San Francisco’s public schools are each unique 
places with their own rich histories. This book attempts to capture 
and illustrate many of the underlying traditions, historical origins, 
cultural customs, and key individuals that make our schools such 
special places to learn and grow. 


We hope these stories soark conversations in each and every one of 
our schools, and that our staff, families and students learn something 
new about the origins and background of our school communities. 


We have been able to chronicle these stories with the collaborative 
effort on the part of many individuals. A special thank you to 

our school leaders, librarians, and other community members 

for contributing. Without your help, this book would never have 
been possible. 


We hope you enjoy learning something new in The Stories Behind 
Our Schools. We also hope everyone will share these stories 

with others and build an even greater appreciation for our school 
communities. 


Dr. Vincent Matthews 
Superintendent 
San Francisco Unified School District 
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Commodore Stockton 
Early Education School 


The Commodore Stockton Annex building was 

built in 1924, with Bond monies to accommodate the 
increase in the number of students beyond the 900 
students already attending. “The Oriental School” 
was Commodore Stockton’s first name. The Chinese 
leaders at that time fought to change the name be- 
cause “The Oriental School” reminded the community 
of the discriminatory treatment towards the Chinese 
from the 1850s to 1920s*. 


By the late 1920s, the elementary school barrier 

was broken and Chinese students were no longer con- 
fined to Commodore Stockton Elementary School*. 
Families could move outside of Chinatown, and as a 
result, the school began losing their students. Over 
the past 60 years as both parents needed to work to 
make ends meet, childcare has become a prominent 
issue. As a result, Commodore Stockton Children’s 
Center has increased its enrollment from 48 students 
to 248 with many students on the waiting list. 





In the 1980s, our name changed to Commodore 
Stockton Child Develooment Center to emphasize 
the importance of understanding a child’s develop- 
ment in the early years and its effect on a child’s 
growth, learning, and later success in school. Today, 
the San Francisco Unified School District is a PK-12 
district that serves over 4,000 preschool and after- 
school students. 





*Information is from the book “The Unimpressible 
Race- A Century of Educational Struggle By the 
Chinese in San Francisco by Victor Low 





Commodore Stockton Annex renovation 

and construction project 

Starting in the Summer of 2009, a major building 
project was slated at our school site. All the windows 
and doors were changed. The building was painted 
inside and out. Shelves with dry erase boards were 
added to each classroom. New lights were put in, 
flooring was replaced, a new control system for the 
radiators, and a new play structure replaced the old 
one on the rooftop. 


By fall 2009 construction of the elevator got 
underway. The elevator was needed so that people 
who couldn’t walk up the stairs could get into 

our building, making it wheelchair accessible. As of 
January 2010 the elevator shaft was still under 
construction. Now the elevator car is in place and 

is in full operation. A ribbon cutting took place on 
Wednesday, June 23, 2010, to celebrate our newly 
remodeled building. From then on, anyone could have 
access to Commodore Stockton Child Development 
Center which is now called Commodore Stockton 
arly Education School. 























1924 


Year the school opened 


PreK-TK 


Grades served 


248 


Current enrollment 











Jefferson 


Early Education School 


Jefferson Early Education School began in the 
1940s. It was called Jefferson Nursery School. Later, 
it changed to Jefferson Preschool Child Develooment 
Center (CDC). It started as an one-room pre-kinder- 
garten school located in the Sunset District of San 
Francisco. 


Now Jefferson Early Education School is in its two 
classrooms and serves preschool children from ages 
three to five. The center is a community of learners 
where children, staff, and parents work closely to pro- 
vide a safe and stimulating learning community. 


Several years ago, the school tried to start a Special 
Education Classroom in the main room with 10-12 
students with special education services and only one 
general education classroom. Later, it was changed 

to the current model of inclusion program with four 
students who need special education services in each 
classroom for a total of eight inclusion students re- 
ceiving special education services. It is considered one 
of the best inclusion models with a true integration 

of general education students and special education 
inclusion students learning together. In a supportive 
environment with an adult to student ratio of one to 
six, there are 43 students total supported by eight 
teachers/assistant teachers. 








1940 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreKk 


Grades served 


43 


Current enrollment 





“MY FAVORITE PLACE IN THE 
WHOLE WORLD (= The teachers 
that ran this wonderful com- 
munity have retired, but they 
were so nice and caring... | will 
never forget them. | have kept 

in touch with them since I’ve 
graduated. Many activities are 
offered for the young kids. | 
learned to read when | was 3 be- 
cause they taught us the alpha- 
bet and ordered a mobile library 
truck to come every week.” 
—Student Review 





John McLaren 


Early Education School 


Nestled at the base of Crocker Amazon and 

John McLaren Park, sits a hidden jewel called John 
McLaren Early Education School. We are on the 
edge of the Sunnydale neighborhood in Visitacion 
Valley, and accessible by public transportation (MUNI 
9 San Bruno). Our school is surrounded by a beautiful 
landscape with breathtaking views of the bay. 


McLaren has two transitional kindergarten (TK) class- 
es, three PreK classes, and one PreK special day class 
(SDC). We also have a Speech and Language Center 
on site, and an Out of School Time COST) program for 
before and after school care. We have a highly quali- 
fied teaching and support staff, and we are constantly 
working with students and families to improve our 
learning community. 


At John McLaren, teachers use a research-based pre- 
school curriculum called HighScope. We believe that 
children construct their own knowledge of the world. 
Learning is not a matter of adults giving information 
to children, but rather a process of shared control in 
which children make discoveries through direct expe- 
riences. McLaren teachers and students are partners 
in shaping their learning. 


The McLaren community is proud to represent many 
different cultures and learning styles. All together, 
we speak over seven languages and come from at 
least a dozen different countries. Our diversity allows 
students to learn from different perspectives, and to 
build an appreciation for our own unique identities. 


The McLaren community is vibrant, caring, and pas- 
sionate about learning. Our hope is that with the right 
partners, and the right attitude, we can put every one 
of our children on a path to success. 


About John McLaren, horticulturist 

Dr. John Hays McLaren (1846-1943) served as Super- 
intendent of the Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, 
CA for 53 years. 


He was friends with John Muir, and dedicated his life 
to vigorous advocacy and development of the 1,017- 
acre Golden Gate Park, one of the largest public parks 
in the world, using considerable political skill in addi- 
tion to his remarkable gardening skill. Appointed Park 
Superintendent in 1887, he requested thirty thousand 
dollars a year for park building. He built two wind- 
mills to pump water to his park and had the sweep- 
ings from San Francisco streets delivered as fertilizer. 
When ocean waves and wind piled sand on the west 
end of the park, he began a forty-year effort to pile 
branches, clippings and laths on the shore to capture 
sand and build the great berm that now holds the 
Great Highway. 











He is credited with planting two million trees during 
his lifetime. The McLaren Park in the southern part 
of San Francisco is named after him. After his death 
at the age of 96, McLaren’s body lay in state in the 
San Francisco City Hall Rotunda. The funeral cortege 
drove his casket through Golden Gate Park as a spe- 
cial honor. 





1953 


Year the school opened 


PreKkK-TK 


Grades served 


95 


Current enrollment 


School Colors: 
Sage Green and Blue 





Nickname: 
Our students are called the 
McLaren Stars. 





“| like my school because | like 
work time. We have fun and we 
learn, and sometimes we go to 
field trips!” 

—Makhambet, TK Student 


“The things | like first and fore- 
most about this school are the 
teachers and the people on staff. 
| found them to be very friendly 
and helpful for any questions 
I’ve asked or anything else...” 

—David, Parent 


“One thing | love about our 
school is the way that we 
welcome everyone! We have 
an inclusive, activity-rich envi- 
ronment that is conducive for 
teaching, learning, and most 
of all, having fun!” 

—Ms. Scott, Principal 


Stem Challenge #2 
Building a rollercoaster 
with recycled newspapers 
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Noriega 


Early Education School 


In 1951, some children were playing in a play 

yard at a newly-opened school called “Noriega 
Home School.” According to the Principal, Mrs. 
Marjorie S. Tuft, the school was built in 1950 ata 
cost of $300,000. It was a neighborhood school 
for children from Kindergarten to third grade. It was 
part of anew Department of Education program 

to help children transition from home life to a school 
environment. 





The name of the school had been changed from 
Noriega Home School to Noriega Elementary School 
and Noriega Child Development Center. At one time, 
it also shared the space with Independence High 
School. The main building was used by Noriega 
Elementary School and the bungalows were used 

by Independence High School. 




















Today, the school is called Noriega Early Education 
School. We serve 120 Pre-Kindergarten children, aged 
three to five, 44 Transitional Kindergarten and 98 
Kindergarten-5th grade students. A Speech and Lan- 
guage Pathologist also provides services to children 
who have language impairment on site. 


Vision of student success 

Noriega Early Education School is committed to cre- 
ate learning environments that foster highly engaged 
and joyful learners. We provide every child with equi- 
table access to quality instruction which builds strong 
foundational skills for college and career readiness 
and promotes 21st Century Learning. 





Our curriculum 

We implement the Project Approach as part of every 
classroom’s curriculum. A project is an in-depth inves- 
tigation of a topic worth learning more about and is 
complementary and integral to all other work includ- 
ed in our curriculum. 





According to Lilian Katz (author of ‘Engaging Chil- 
dren’s Minds : The Project Approach’) project work 


“provides children with opportunities to apply skills, 


addresses children’s proficiencies, stresses intrinsic 
motivation, and encourages children to determine 
what to work on and accepts them as experts about 
their needs.” 





The key feature of a project is that it is a research 
effort focused on finding answers about the topic. 
The goal is to learn more about the topic rather than 
to seek the right answers to questions posed by the 
teacher. 


21st century learning 

As our Vision for Student Success states, we are 
committed to supporting children to develop strong 
academic knowledge and skills, as well as career 
readiness, that increase their positive self-esteem and 
confidence, independence, communication & interper- 
sonal skills, flexibility, collaboration, creativity, critical 
thinking, and design thinking. 


To equip our children with the skills they need to suc- 
ceed in future, technology and interactive media are 
used intentionally and appropriately as tools to sup- 
port learning and development. 





1950 


Year the schoo! opened 


PrekK-TK 


Grades served 


86 


Current enrollment 








Presidio 


Early Education School 


The Presidio Child Development Center opened 

in August of 1995. It had previously been the Geary 
Child Development Center located at 20 Cook Street. 
The Geary CDC moved to the Presidio after dam- 
age from the 1989 Earthquake. The Presidio of San 
Francisco became the Presidio National Park in 1994 
and was available to lease buildings to organizations. 
SFUSD received the contract for the Child Develop- 
ment Center. The original Presidio Child Develooment 
Center operated by the military had been damaged 
by a series of fires in 1987 and a new building was 
completed in the Spring of 1988. 





The Presidio Child Development Center was de- 
signed as a great place for children. Each classroom 
is equipped with child size bathrooms, sinks, and 
doors to the playground. All classrooms have several 
windows providing natural light, including a goodbye 
window for the children to wave at their families as 
they leave. A large room in the middle of the center 
called the “square” is a gathering place or multipur- 
pose room. The center design follows the typical 
military child care layout with infant, toddler and af- 
terschool classrooms. In 2014 a Transitional Kindergar- 
ten classroom was opened in one of the afterschool 
classrooms. 





The Presidio National Park is a wonderful place for 
children to explore. The children visit the Andy Gold- 
sworthy Woodline and Spire. They hike on the Ecol- 
ogy Trail and many other trails in the Presidio. They 
visit the horses at the stable, observe birds and watch 
coyotes hunt for gophers in the grassy field beyond 
the playground fence. 





Our Reggio Emilia Inspired approach is supported by 
the natural environment and the community of the 
Presidio National Park. Children’s recent projects have 
covered topics such as birds, Golden Gate Bridge, 
houses, butterflies, sunflowers and a restaurant. The 
teachers observe the children for inspiration or ideas 
for curriculum topics. Materials and provocations are 
presented to the children who come up with creative 
ways to utilize the materials. Teachers look for ways 
to insert curriculum content such as pre-reading and 
math into the topics of study. 





1955 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreKkK-TK 


Grades served 


126 


Current enrollment 





“When | walk into the Presidio 
Early Education School | feel 
welcome because everyone 
greets me and that makes the 
rest of my day great.” 
—Gabriela Jackson, 4th grader 
at Argonne Elementary School 





“| always like seeing the birds 
outside when I’m playing. The 
Bluejays makes a really loud 
sound and the Red Tail Hawks 
fly really high.” 
—Tenzin Palyon, TK at 
Presidio EES 
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San Miguel 


Early Education School 


In the 1980s, San Miguel was a predominantly 
African American school. However, beginning in the 
early 1990s, the demographics shifted significantly, as 
the Asian population increased. Today San Miguel is 
a campus serving over 200 students. The majority 

of the students live in the OMI /Ingleside/Excelsior 
neighborhood. 





English Language Learner students comprise a 
majority of San Miguel’s population, so we work very 
hard to include activities in our lessons that promote 
literacy and language development. San Miguel is 
also an inclusion site, which serves students with 
special needs. We are very proud of this program, and 
our students are very successful as they assimilate 
with their mainstream peers, and have access to the 
full curriculum, field trips etc. 


San Miguel has very strong parent engagement, 
as they are very involved in decision making at the 
school as well as promoting events at the school. 


San Miguel prides itself on being an inclusive 
and welcoming environment and a place where all 
students and families feel safe. 





1980 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreK 


Grades served 


126 


Current enrollment 





“San Miguel has served my 
special needs child with profes- 
sionalism and care.” 

—Parent 


“San Miguel is a warm and 
inviting environment. My child 
really loves it.” 

—Parent 


“I love San Miguel so much, | 
really want my child to stay an 
extra year.” 

—Parent 


17 


Theresa S. Mahler 
Early Education School 


Theresa S. Mahler Early Education School was one 
of the first center-based early education programs 
in San Francisco. During World War |], women needed 
to go to work because the men were away at war. 
Some women got together and opened neighbor- 
hood schools. 


Our school site was formerly called Edison Nursery 
School and was located in Edison Elementary school. 
It later moved to the current site, 990 Church Street, 
in Noe Valley, in the early 1970’s. The classrooms 
were bungalows. 





Theresa S. Mahler was a longtime Site Director. She 
was not only a leader in early childhood education 
from the 1940’s until her retirement in 1971, but was 
also a symbol of progress and what makes San Fran- 
cisco great. Mrs. Mahler was an advocate for children 
and their families. For many years, she fought to retain 
state sponsorship of childcare services. By naming 
our school after her, our school pays tribute to a San 
Francisco heroine. 





Our vision 

Our vision is to provide meaningful and culturally- 
relevant learning and inclusive experiences that instill 
a passion for learning in our children. 


Our curriculum 

The school follows the Creative Curriculum education- 
al approach to learning where students are provided 
opportunities for hands-on learning experiences and 
are encouraged to investigate and explore, as we sup- 
port their interests and learning styles. 


We are a year-round program and serve children 
from three to five years old. We provide high 

quality early childhood education services and appro- 
priate learning experiences for children. We serve a 
combination of tuition-based and subsidized families. 
Twenty five percent of the child care slots are for 
tuition-based families while seventy five percent is for 
subsidized families. 





1970 


Year the school opened 


PreK 


Grades served 


58 


Current enrollment 





Tule Elk Park 


Early Education School 


The San Francisco earthquake of April 18, 1906, and 
the engulfing fire that followed left thousands of 
people homeless and their children without schools. 
In the classrooms from Texas to Maine, teachers told 
of a shattered and blackened city, and the children 
responded. 


Out of savings and sacrifices came pennies, nickels 
and dimes to helo San Francisco rebuild schools. 

In all, America’s school children contributed more 
than $30,000. The very first such gift came from 
Galveston, Texas, a victim of devastation itself, in the 
hurricane and floods of 1900. 





Instead of depositing that money in the general 
education fund, San Francisco’s school authorities 
decided to use it to erect one school, in Cow Hol- 
low, a neighborhood of many and large families. With 
Lafayette School burned to the ground, the children 
of the area had resumed their education in temporary 
classrooms built of wood salvaged from the fire. On 
May 23, 1909, the children, teachers, neighbors and 
dignitaries gathered in front of the new school on 
Greenwich Street between Webster and Fillmore. The 
two-story building was dedicated the name of Yerba 
Buena, as the City was first known. 








In 1978 the Yerba Buena School was demolished. 

The marble cornerstone mounted in the wall was the 
only item left. The cornerstone was most recently 
displayed in the Marina Branch of the San Francisco 
Public Library, but graced the entrance of the school 
for 69 years. The cornerstone is a memorial to the 
children whose generosity aided in San Francisco’s re- 
birth. The Yerba Buena School plaque was rededicat- 
ed on November 25, 1980. From Yerba Buena School 
came many of the city’s future leaders, boys and girls 
who grew up to assume prominent roles in its govern- 
ment, businesses, professions, and arts. 








In 1997 Yerba Buena Children’s Center was renamed 
Tule Elk Park Child Development Center. Tule Elk Park 
CDC has become a recognized laboratory site that 
provides the importance of learning within the con- 
text of nature. Tule Elk Park Early education school is 
a result of the hard work, dedication, and creativity 

















of many individuals and organizations that together 
imagined, and then transformed an asphalt school- 
yard into a beautiful and vital green space. 














Tule Elk Park EES was named to honor the tule elk 
that used to roam the area. The park has generated 
local and national interest for its design and also as a 
model environmental learning center and community 
resource. 











Tule Elk Park is one of the oldest established school 
garden programs in San Francisco, in which the yard 
started from an asphalt playground and transformed 
into a completely transformed green schoolyard by 
1997. Currently, the school has a vegetable and herb 
garden that is nestled in a landscaped yard, with trees, 
a greenhouse, butterfly plants, native shrubs, com- 
posting area, sand play areas, and a grassy amphithe- 
ater. These provide a space for students to learn how 
to be good stewards of the Earth, while providing a 
rich and natural outdoor play environment. 

















Tule Elk Park EES serves a diverse community of 
students ranging from Preschoolers, Transitional Kin- 
dergarteners, and Kindergarteners-5th grade students 
in its progressive afterschool program. The school fol- 
lows a Reggio-inspired educational approach to learn- 
ing where the children’s inquiries and interests drive 


the curriculum and assessment data drives instruction. 


The school’s program focuses on early literacy and so- 
cial emotional development. Tule Elk Park EES teach- 
ing staff consists of early childhood development 
experts and dedicated veteran teachers who provide 
enrichment experiences and utilize effective, research- 
based strategies. The school is equipped with a 

music & movement room, an art studio, a gross motor 
room, and an exquisite outdoor play yard. There is 

an active Family Council (CPAC) that helps to make 
school-wide decisions, fund-raises, and organizes 
community events such as the Fall Festival and Spring 
Festival. The school offers mental health consultations 
with a licensed psychologist and evening workshops 
for parents on how to promote children’s social 
emotional skills, understand challenging behavior, and 
utilize positive approaches to help children learn 
appropriate behavior. 

















1909 


Year the schoo! opened 


PrekK-TK 


Grades served 


60 


Current enrollment 
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Zaida T. Rodriguez 
Early Education School 


Zaida T. Rodriguez Early Education School serves 
48 Preschoolers and 44 Transitional Kindergartners 
where there is an emphasis on collaboration be- 
tween children, staff, parents and community and 

a curriculum that promotes a sense of wonder and 
curiosity and invites children to engage in meaning- 
ful work. The campus is comprised of two buildings 
with five classrooms located at 421 Bartlett and 2950 
Mission in the heart of the Mission District. The pre- 
school opened in the late 1940s and was the second 
of the early child development schools. 


Today there are two campuses with two preschool 
teachers and six paraprofessionals in the preschool. 
There is one speech therapist and two certificated 
teachers in the Transitional Kindergarten. 


Over the past 15 years, the preschool transformed 
from a traditional preschool model into a Reggio 
Emilia-inspired curriculum with projects, investigations 
and inquiry as integral to delivering the SFUSD EED 
Core Curriculum to the preschoolers. The approach 
views the child as competent, strong, inventive and 
full of potential. While the Transitional Kindergarten 
implements the SFUSD EED TK Curriculum as the 
model to provide developmentally appropriate experi- 
ences in the first of two years of kindergarten. The 
ultimate goal for the students in this school is kinder- 
garten readiness and a disposition for lifelong learning 
and lifelong success. 
































Zaida T. Rodriguez, the school’s beloved former 
administrator, shifted the school from a play- based 
model to Reggio Emilia inspired approach. She want- 
ed to honor the student’s capacity to build their own 
knowledge through constructivist experiences in an 
enriched school environment. The teachers recognize, 
support, and value the children’s cultural and linguistic 
heritage and collaborate and build successful connec- 
tions to students’ families. The school is a genuinely 
authentic learning community for all. 








1945 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreK-TK 


Grades served 


48 


Preschoolers 


Ae 


Transitional Kindergartners 
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Alamo Elementary School 


Remember the Alamo! This phrase dates back in 
history to the Battle of the Alamo in the year 1836 
in the present state of Texas. Alamo Elementary 
School was named in honor of the Veterans of the 
Mexican War. 





Alamo School was built on the parcel of land origi- 
nally reserved for a home for the Associative Veterans 
of the Mexican War by the city of San Francisco. In 
exchange for exemption from rent for a lot owned 

by the city of San Francisco on Bryant Street, the 
Associative Veterans of the Mexican War signed title 
to the lot to the City of San Francisco. Now stands 
Alamo School named in memory of the veterans of 
the Mexican War. 


Alamo School’s predecessor, Barrington School, 
opened in 1897 with just three teachers at the North- 
west corner of Twenty-fifth Avenue and Geary with 
Miss A.E. Gavigan as principal. In 1899, Barrington was 
renamed Bergerot. 











During the 1908-1909 school year, Bergerot School 
finally had its own building—a new structure where 
Rochambeau Park is now. In 1909, the principal, 
A.E. Gavigan, noted that students playing in the 
new “bituminized” play yard had earlier played 
there in “great lupin covered fields...A very different 
place it looks to us now.” (SF Morning Call) In 

the 1911-1912 school year, Bergerot was renamed 
Rochambeau. Gavigan was still principal. By 1920, 








and the school included grades one through eight. 
By 1924, the 12 room school averaged 712 students 
in daily attendance. 





Alamo School was built to replace the schoolhouse 
outgrown at Rochambeau. 


Theresa F. Spencer had replaced Gavigan as principal, 





1926 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


542 


Current enrollment 





“Alamo is a diverse community 
representing the best that 

San Francisco has to offer. The 
parent groups are innovative 
and engaged supporting an 
amazing faculty and creative 
administration in what they 


do best, educating and prepar- 


ing our children to embrace 
their future.” 

—Sean Glaub, Alamo S.S.C. 
President, 2016-2017 
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Alvarado Elementary School 


Alvarado is more than a school; it is a community. 
We are a school of languages, arts, cultures and 
social justice. We are one of only nine schools in the 
district to offer a Spanish Immersion program. 
What’s now known as the San Francisco Arts Educa- 
tion Project was founded in 1968 by Ruth Asawa, a 
renowned sculptor. 


t was first called the Alvarado Arts Workshop, 
bringing creative arts experiences directly to Alvarado 
Elementary School. Alvarado Arts Workshop was 
funded with a single $50 grant for clay. Since that day 
in 1968, the Education Project has touched the lives 
of more than 200,000 elementary and middle school 
children—over 7,500 a year now—with energetic arts 
education in more than two dozen public schools. 








1926 


Year the school opened 


TK=5 


Grades served 


542 


Current enrollment 





“Alvarado is special because 
all the teachers teach what’s 
important to them.” 

—Ms. McDonagh, 3rd Grade 


“Our families go above and 
beyond to help our teachers 
and students.” 

—Ms. Hawkins, Ist Grade 


“What | love most about 
Alvarado is the amazing 
teachers.” 

—Jilma, mother of Millie 
(3rd Grade) 


“Alvarado is the most fun school 
in San Francisco!” 
—Audrey, 3rd Grade 


“The Alvarado and greater 

Noe Valley community have 
given me a wonderful feeling 

of support and belonging. I’m 
so lucky to be here.” 

—Ms. Rebecca, Alvarado Librarian 
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Argonne Elementary School 


Argonne Elementary School is a public, 
Kindergarten through fifth gradeschool located 

in San Francisco’s Richmond District. Founded 

in 1919, Argonne was named to commemorate the 
WWI Battle of the Argonne Forest and to honor the 
many American soldiers who served and defended 
our country. Argonne continues to celebrate a long, 
rich tradition of community involvement. The current 
building was completed in 1997 and our brand new 
gardens, mural, and play structure characterize the 
spirit of Our Community. 





Argonne has operated as an extended year school 
since 1977. All kindergarten students attend a two- 
week orientation session in July where we support 
our new kindergarten students’ transition. For grades 
one through five, the school year begins in July and 
ends the following May. From August to May, Argonne 
follows the same school schedule as all other San 
Francisco public schools, including all the same holi- 
days. Summer session runs approximately four weeks 
for first through fifth grade students and attendance 
is required for all students. The unique extended year 
schedule provides more time for Argonne’s enriched 
curriculum, including engaging field trip experiences. 











The vision of Argonne Elementary, a caring school 
community with an extended year calendar, is to en- 
sure that each student maximizes his/her potential to 
succeed in an ever-changing society. 





Our students will demonstrate CARE: 


C: Creative and critical thinking with an emphasis on 
written and oral communication; 


A: Academic understanding with support from a 
student-focused, collaborative staff who value inter- 
disciplinary teaching and the multiple intelligences; 


R: Respect for the cultural, linguistic, socioeconomic, 
gender, and special needs diversity at Argonne; 


E: Engagement in an enriched learning environment 


including physical education, visual arts, dance, music, 


science and gardening, project-based learning, and 
field study trips 








1919 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


440 


Current enrollment 





“As a reading specialist at 
Argonne, I’m constantly over- 
whelmed by our teachers’ com- 
mitment that every Argonne 
student has the tools they need 
to reach their highest potential.” 
—Jennifer Parker, Reading 
Specialist 


“The involvement with the 
parents and staff has been i 
ncredible. We are two entities 
that are trying to do everything 
we can for the kids...because 
this is just one step along the 
path, and we want to give them 
as many tools as possible so 
they can succeed and thrive.” 

—Ray Oyung, Parent 


“Il see an incredibly dedicated 
group of teachers who choose 
this profession and personalize 
it. The kids in their classrooms 
are their kids, they love them 
and they fight for them to get 
what they need and teach them 
to push through obstacles 
and hardships. They help and 
encourage them, and when they 
need it, they stand our students 
up on their own two feet and 
help them ready themselves, 
and say, “You can do this!” 

—Trish Juri, Teacher 
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Bret Harte Elementary School 


Bret Harte Elementary School is a Pre-Kindergarten 
through fifth grade elementary school, located in 
the heart of the Bayview/Hunter’s Point neighbor- 
hood. We are proud to offer a multitude of pathway 
options, both in grade and program offerings and 
languages of instruction. Bret Harte includes a ful 
early education school, comprised of three classes of 
16 students (totaling 48 children) of ages three and 
four. Of these three classes, two are instructed in Eng- 
lish and one is a Spanish Bilingual class. Our Spanish 
Bilingual Pre-Kindergarten class engages students in 
the “Soy Bilingue” model and program. 








From Pre- Kindergarten, we offer two pathways to 
kindergarten, the traditional Pre-Kindergarten to 
Kindergarten pathway and the Pre-Kindergarten to 
Transitional Kindergarten pathway. Our one Transition- 
al Kindergarten class, in our inaugural year this year 
(2016), currently has 20 students enrolled with 

a capacity of 22. Within our Kindergarten through 
fifth grade instructional program, we offer two distinct 
language pathways, Spanish Immersion and English 
Plus. We have made great strides in diversifying 
our Spanish Immersion pathway to engage Spanish 
dominant and English dominant students alike. Many 
of our English dominant students come from cultur- 
ally rich Samoan and African American homes and 
a number of White and Asian/Asian American families 
from our community are electing Bret Harte as their 
school of choice. 














Our mission & vision 

At Bret Harte, our mission is to provide high-quality 
instructional programs within a safe learning environ- 
ment that maximizes individual talents and strengths, 
celebrates diversity, and prepares students to be pro- 
ductive citizens. As part of our commitment to access 
and equity, all students have access to instructional 
programs, materials, and resources that are aligned 
with California content and Common Core standards. 
Every grade, from kindergarten through fifth, includes 
projects, cross-curricular activities, arts education, 
field trips, and interaction across grade levels. At 

Bret Harte School, children are surrounded by caring 
adults who provide academic and enrichment pro- 
grams suited to fit their needs. 


The Bret Harte community inspires, supports and 
nurtures learners on a journey toward excellence. 
We believe in the incredible potential of all children 
and are committed to providing academically chal- 
lenging, culturally relevant learning options which 
fully develop the unique talents and gifts of each 
child in our program. High academic standards guide 
the curriculum across all grades. The school com- 
munity is proud of its increased parent involvement, 
community support, and balanced instructional 

and enrichment programs. Teachers and staff share 
ownership of all students’ academic and social learn- 
ing and hold ourselves accountable for professional 
behavior and student success. 


About our name 

The namesake of Bret Harte Elementary School has a 
storied history as a poet and scholar. Originally from 
Albany, New York, Harte grew up Orthodox Jew- 

ish, the son of one of the founders of the New York 
Stock Exchange. At the ripe old age of 11, Harte began 
writing and wrote one of his first “known” poems, 











“Autumn Musings.” In 1853, Bret Harte moved to the 


northern California town of Union, now Arcata, and 
began working as a messenger for Wells & Fargo, 
two of the largest influences of the California Gold 
Rush. Although Harte did not strike it rich, he worked 
to support folks who did, guarding boxes on stage- 
coaches, boxes full of gold. He later became a school- 
master in the town of Sonora, California, a Gold Rush 
town. Serving as editor of the Northern Californian, 
Harte condemned the massacre of 1860, one that saw 
between 100-200 Wiyots killed, and shortly thereafter 
saw his life threatened. He quickly relocated to San 
Francisco, married Anna Griswold of San Rafael, and 
published a significant number of works including 





“The Golden Era, A Trip Up the Coast, and the Stolen 


Cigar Case.” A renown author and poet, Harte was 
controversial in his time and, in fact, Mark Twain once 
criticized him of sounding “distant and insincere.” That 
said, he goes down in the annals of American history 
as one of the great poets, authors, scholars, and busi- 
nessmen of our time. 
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Number of classroom teachers 


2T11 


Current TK-5 enrollment 


48 


Current Pre-K enrollment 
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Bryant Elementary School 


Bryant Elementary School first opened its doors 
during the summer of 1980. The original school 

site was located at 1050 York Street, in the heart of 
the San Francisco Mission District. The student body 
of Bryant Elementary, named for the doors that 
opened onto Bryant Street, is known for promoting 
the values of persistence and determination, demon- 
strated by Edwin Bryant, (the namesake of the street) 
the second Alcalde of San Francisco and author 

of the book What | saw in California (1848). In 2010, 
Bryant Elementary moved to 2641 25th Street, former 
home of Buena Vista Elementary. 














Through the Spanish Biliteracy or English Plus path- 
ways, students are guided and supported to meet 
their highest potential as learners and community 
members. Bryant is a small community school with 
just over 200 students, bringing together staff, fami- 
lies, and the community to support the success of 
its students. The Bryant community celebrates and 
learns from its diverse student body: 85 percent 
Latino, five percent African American, four percent 
White, two percent two or more races, and two 
percent unknown American Indian & Filipino; just 
over nine percent of our students receive Special 
Education services and 54 percent are English Lan- 
guage Learners. Over the years, Bryant has been 
visited by Mayor Ed Lee, State Senator David Chu, 
and author Todd Parr. 














Bryant Elementary School vision 

Bryant Elementary, a proud Mission District Com- 
munity School, fosters lifelong learning in an environ- 
ment where all children are valued, nurtured, and 
challenged. Through high expectations and active 
engagement of the entire community, students work 
toward their full potential. We are responsible for 
raising the next generation of creative, technology 
savvy, critical thinkers who are socially responsible in 
a respectful, student-centered environment. 








Bryant Elementary School pledge 


“| believe in myself and in my ability to be respectful, 


responsible, safe, and kind. | celebrate my intelligence 
and my culture. | pledge to use this day to value 
knowledge over ignorance, to choose peace over 
violence, and to take care of myself, our school, and 
the Earth.” 








1980 


Year the school opened 


2010 


Year the school moved 
to current location 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


216 


Current enrollment 





“All [3] of my kids have gone 
here. The teachers and all the 
staff have been so supportive 
and warm to our family and they 
truly want the best for my kids. 
| love that my kids have had so 
many opportunities for dance, 
art, garden, sports, computers, 
and academics.” 

—Ana U. (Parent) 
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Dr. George Washington Carver 
Elementary School 


Named for the African American Dr. George 
Washington Carver, the school quickly became one 
of the city’s most segregated after it opened in 1972. 
Carver is a small elementary school in San Francisco’s 
Bayview district, in the southerneastern side of 

San Francisco. Its schoolyard is an intimate outdoor 
classroom with a view of the city and bay beyond. 
Situated at the end of a cul-de-sac in the city’s pre- 
dominantly black southeast, Carver Elementary was 
built with “doorless” classrooms based on popular 
design in the 1960s and 1970s. 











Carver quickly drew the attention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). Nearly every child was black and poor, and 
resources lagged. The NAACP demanded a solution 
that would do more than just mix up the races at city 
schools. “At the heart of what we attempted to do 
was dramatic educational reform,” said Peter Graham 
Cohn, one of the NAACP lawyers who sued the state 
and district in 1978. A federal court order in 1983 set 
racial quotas for desegregating all city schools. But 
the order went further, creating a “Special Plan for 
Bayview-Hunters Point Schools” to improve academ- 
ics at Carver, Sir Francis Drake and Charles R. Drew 
elementary schools, Martin Luther King Jr. Middle 
School, and Phillio and Sala Burton High School. “The 
educational plan for Dr. George Washington Carver 
shall extend to all elements of the school’s program, 
organization, staffing, community and parent rela- 
tionship, curricular and extracurricular activities, and 
relationship with other parts of the public school sys- 
tem,” the court decreed. Thus, the NAACP sued the 
state and school district in federal court, saying Carver 
was among several San Francisco schools with mostly 
black students that received less money and fewer 
experienced teachers than other schools. A judge 
agreed and issued an order in 1983 to reverse the 
unfair treatment and desegregate the schools. Carver 
began the change under the decree. 














“Good morning Carver Village!” Principal Emmanuel 


Stewart called to the nearly 200 students, parents 
and faculty, who gathered on the blacktop in neat 
rows as parents hovered, watching the magic of their 
children’s school. The students chorused, “Good 
morning, Mr. Stewart. I’m here and ready to learn!” 
As a new principal, Mr. Stewart has learned the 
Carver culture from former principal, Ms. Emily Wade- 
Thompson who was Carver’s third principal. Under 
her leadership, Carver rose to academic success, 
which Wade-Thompson learned under the leadership 
of its second principal, Ms. Louise Jones. A veteran 
principal who was tapped to lead Carver, she and the 
other Special Plan principals won the rare authority 
to choose their own teachers. 





Since the early 1980s, Carver has been a focal point of 
efforts to bring quality education to inner-city black 
children—by busing students in and spending extra 
cash on programs, small classes and teachers’ aides 
so the neediest students could get the attention they 
needed. It was through Ms. Louise Jones’ leadership 
that Carver achieved three California Distinguished 
School Awards: 1989, 1993 and 1997. The founding 
principal, Mrs. Vermuta Morris, started a trend that es- 
tablished consistent leadership for decades from the 
late 1970s to today. Mr. Stewart seeks to continue the 
legacy of providing a quality education for children in 
the Bayview community. 











1972 


Year the schoo! opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


220 


Current enrollment 





“My daughter attended this 
school when she was in 
Kindergarten. Now, in the 5th 
grade, we have searched high 
and low for a school that 
compares to the love, concern 
and education received at 
Carver. We loved this school 
and the environment.” 

—Anonymous Parent, 2007 


“Carver is family-oriented and 
close-knit. The education here 
is excellent.” 

—Parent 


“When there are mentoring 
champions in a school’s lead- 
ership we frequently find a 
community of many happy 
mentoring matches. Dr. George 
Washington Carver Elementary 
School is a prime example 

of this.” 

—SFCSD 
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Cesar Chavez 


Elementary School 


Hawthorne Elementary School was founded in 

July 1867. |t was named after the author Nathaniel 
Hawthorne who lived 1804-1864. Mr. Hawthorne 

was a famous American writer and a Transcendental- 
ist who believed in, “the inherent goodness of both 
people and nature.” The original two story wooden 
structure gave way to a Works Progress Administra- 
tion built building which survives today. The plain 
facade was decorated with gorgeous murals around 
1991 by Precita Eyes Muralists. In May of 1993, Cesar 
Chavez died and Hawthorne changed its name to 
Cesar Chavez Elementary School to honor the United 
Farm Workers (UFW) organizer and more closely 
reflect the population of the neighborhood. Soon 
after changing the name, the school had a beautiful 
mural of Cesar Chavez and other important figures 

in the UFW movement put on the play yard side 

of the building.In the early 1990s, the school boasted 
Chinese Bilingual, Spanish Bilingual, ASL Deaf Pro- 
gram, Ebonics/Afro-Centric Program and General Ed- 
English programs. It also had multi-grade classrooms: 
Kindergarten, first, and second with one teacher 

for three years and third, fourth and fifth with one 
Teacher for three years. 














Cesar Chavez currently has a population of 456 
Pre-Kindergarten through fifth grade. We have a 
Spanish Bilingual Maintenance Program as well as 
General English and Total Communication for the 
Deaf/Hard of Hearing. It is comprised of 87 percent 
Latino, 93.6 percent socioeconomically disadvan- 
taged and 78 percent English Learners. 








1867 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


429 


Current enrollment 





“| was a student here as a 

young girl and I’ve seen a lot of 
changes in the school including 
methods of teaching. I’ve been 
here for many years - 42! | love 
being here!” 

—Ms. Gallegos, Paraprofessional 
and Noon Monitor 


“Twenty-two years ago | walked 
through the yard gates not 
knowing what this place would 
bring into my life. Through this 
ride at Chavez there have been 
ups and downs with many inter- 
esting characters along the way. 
This place has in many different 
ways, molded and defined me. It 
has strengthened me and made 
me more confident. It’s defi- 
nitely put gray in my hair. It is a 
place that | truly have consid- 
ered to be my second home (if 
not my first). | do not see myself 
able to enjoy my life in any 
other school except this one!” 
—Rafael Nunez 
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Chinese Education Center 
Elementary School 


The Chinese Education Center (CEC) was founded 
in 1969 as a receiving center for newcomer immi- 
grant students living in San Francisco’s Chinatown 
and North Beach Districts. Dr. Michael H. Kittredge 
was the founding principal with a teaching staff of 
four, a screening/community teacher, and a secretary. 
The establishment of the CEC for newcomers was the 
school district’s response to the dramatic increase in 
the number of non-English speaking newcomer stu- 
dents in the district as a result of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1965 which changed immigration 
quotas. The original four classes were held in rented 
quarters, housing grades three through seven. 








In 1972, the Navy turned over the present building at 
647 Merchant Street to the school district specifically 
for the Chinese Education Center. After extensive 
renovation, the new school building opened in 1974. 


In 1969, because there were no other Asian/Chinese 
newcomer schools/program in the United States from 
which to learn or share curriculum, the CEC staff 
developed goals, objectives, and began the writing 
of newcomer curriculum along with extensive staff 
training. The primary goal of CEC was to address 

the educational, social, and emotional needs of the 
students to make a smooth transition into a regular 
school setting at the end of their one-year stay at the 
Center. Newcomer education included an orientation 
to the American culture while making comparisons 
to the students’ culture. Intensive English was taught 
using English as a Second Language techniques; bi- 
lingual support was used for concept development in 
content areas such as history, math, and science along 
with English language objectives; and the Experience 
Approach to Language Learning incorporated first- 
hand, hands-on classroom activities and experiences 
such as field trips within their new community. From 
the San Francisco field trips, students learned how 

to use public transportation, participated in pre-trip, 
on-trip, and post-trip English language instruction, 
and became resources for their families, taking their 
families on the same trips. 














Upon completing CEC’s one-year Newcomer Program, 


the students had two options in regular programs: 1) 
participate in a bilingual program; 2) participate in a 
regular program setting with English Language Sup- 
port. Because the Chinese Education Center was the 
first Newcomer Center in the country for Asian/Chi- 
nese students, the Center had a multitude of visitors 
including numerous teachers from around the country 
who came for training in newcomer education. The 
school staff also provided support and training for the 
many community organizations which offered tutor- 
ing and enrichment experiences. 








The secondary goal of the CEC was to be a resource 
for families and their needs, such as housing, medical, 
and social services. The community/screening teacher 
interviewed newcomer families and screened all new- 
comer students to determine education background 
and English levels. Because there were no appropriate 
English language screening materials for newcom- 
ers at that time, the Center developed its own oral 
screening, along with the Otis Reading Test to assess 
students’ English oral and reading proficiency for 
classroom placement. 











Past principals 

Dr. Michael H. Kittredge, Founding Principal, 1969; 
Ms. Y. Mei Lam; Mrs. Carolyn Hee; Mr. Jones Wong; 
Dr. May Huie, Ms. Lisa Shek, Mr. Victor Tam Coresent 
principal, 2016) 


Founding staff 





Community/Screening Teacher; Teachers: Mr. Nick 
Bartel, Ms. Claudia Jeung, Ms. Marian Liu, Mrs. Shirlene 
(Tong) Nakano; Mrs. Mildred Lee, Secretary 





Dr. Michael H. Kittredge, Principal; Ms. Rosemary Chan, 





1969 


Year the schoo! opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


77 


Current enrollment 
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Chinese Immersion School 


at De Avila 


In the 1970s, our school was called Dudley Stone 
Elementary School. Dudley Stone was regarded as 

a brilliant science teacher in the early years of San 
Francisco Public Schools, and was a deputy superin- 
tendent of schools in the 1870s and 1980s. William R. 
De Avila, or “Bill” as he always had the kids call him, 
was the principal of the school from 1972 to 1979, and 
was an 18 year veteran of the San Francisco Unified 
School District as a teacher, vice principal and princi- 
pal. He was born in San Francisco and attended public 
schools himself, as did his two children. He was a man 
of deep moral integrity, full of passion for children and 
for public education. After De Avila’s death in 1979, 
the school was renamed to William R. De Avila School 
in his honor in 1980. 


In March 2009, in response to an increase in kinder- 
garten enrollment for 2009-2010 school year, SFUSD 
opened up a new school at William De Avila Elemen- 
tary School. The school was selected to implement 

a Dual Language Immersion Program as there were 
many families requesting language immersion pro- 
grams/schools for their children. A principal, Rosina 
Tong, was selected to found the school and lead the 
community in creating a soace where students would 
learn Chinese in addition to the core subjects. Before 
the first day of school in August, there was much dis- 
cussion and debate as to whether the school should 
focus on Cantonese or Mandarin. After much research, 
Cantonese was determined to be the language for the 
program as the majority of the Chinese speakers in 
San Francisco at that time were Cantonese speaking. 











Chinese Immersion School (CIS), became the the fifth 
of SFUSD’s Chinese immersion programs. The school 
has had a complete face lift, with classrooms that are 
bright and clean, featuring the latest in technology 
and educational pedagogy, making CIS a delightful 
place to learn. Similar to De Avila’s vision of excellence 
through educating the whole child, under the vision- 
ary leadership of Principal Rosina Tong and current 
principal, Wendy Cheong, CIS has become an environ- 
ment of high achievement—not only in academics, but 
also with an emphasis on a happy, healthy and cohe- 
sive community. In a sense, Bill De Avila is still walking 
the halls of the school alongside the deeply caring 
and devoted community of families and educators. 








2009 


Year the current school name 
began to be used 


K-5 


Grades served 


405 


Current enrollment 





“Everyday at Chinese Immer- 
sion School @ De Avila, we are 
committed to providing all of 
our students the best learning 
experiences possible through 
inclusive, engaging and mean- 
ingful activities.” 

—Staff 
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Clarendon Elementary School 


Clarendon Alternative Elementary School is two 
school programs on one campus. The Japanese 
Bilingual Bicultural Program (JBBP) and the Second 
Community Program are both programs at Clarendon. 








Japanese Bilingual Bicultural program 

In 1973, concerned members of the Japanese 
American community came together with a shared 
goal—to give affirmation to their culture and ancestry. 
From this spirit emerged the Japanese Bilingual 
Bicultural Program (JBBP), a program that has served 
as a national model for integration of language and 
cultural studies in elementary school education. 











JBBP promotes educational excellence while fostering 
an appreciation of international diversity. It is one of 
the few public elementary school programs in the na- 
tion where children can learn about Japanese culture 
and language. JBBP embraces children of non-English 
speaking Japanese families, Japanese American chil- 
dren, as well as children from other backgrounds. 











Clarendon Second Community 

The Clarendon Second Community Program was 
founded in 1972 by parents who wanted to extend 
the cooperative nursery school model—in which 
parents are key resources within the classroom—to a 
public elementary school. Over the years, the school 
has developed a tradition of collaborative learning 
built on strong relationships among students, teach- 
ers, and families. 


The Second Community mission is to cultivate a high- 
quality learning environment which respects children 
as individuals, and enables them to move toward the 
realization of their full potential. The program’s staff 
believe in educating the whole child, with attention 
to social, emotional, physical, as well as intellectual 
growth. As a collaborative school, the Second Com- 
munity Program seeks to develop a strong sense 

of partnership and positive relationships among all 
members of the community—children, teachers, staff, 
and parents. 











Clarendon staff and curriculum 

In both programs, the enthusiastic and committed 
staff of Clarendon Alternative Elementary is integral 
to the success of our school. Teachers plan lessons 
throughout the year to provide students with a wide 
variety of engaging learning activities. 





1962 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


528 


Current enrollment 





“In Clarendon JBBP, the 
teachers often design lessons, 
where heritage speakers and 
Japanese-learning pairs/groups 
work together in more authentic 
language exchanges. The 
non-heritage learners benefit 
from the knowledge and lan- 
guage skills heritage learners 
bring into the classroom. 
The sense of pride in that the 
heritage learners feel about 
their Japanese heritage is ap- 
parent as these students ac- 
tively take on the leading roles 
in the Japanese classes. “ 
—Yuka Hashimoto, Ph.D., 
Curriculum Coordinator, 
Japanese Bilingual, Bicultural 
Program, Clarendon 
Elementary School 
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Cleveland Elementary School 


The history of Cleveland School goes back to the 
year 1884 according to the San Francisco Municipal 
Report For the Fiscal Year 1884-1885, Ending June 
20, 1885. The report states that the school was built, 
completed and occupied in December 1884. The 
school was built on Harrison Street, between Tenth 
and Eleventh Streets. The San Francisco Chronicle re- 
ported in a news article dated December 20, 1884 that 
“Director Cleveland after whom the school is named 
was sick and unable to attend the dedication ceremo- 
nies.” The Municipal Report shows that Dr. Chas. D. 
Cleveland was a member of the Board of Education. 











On April 18, 1906 Cleveland School on Harrison 
Street was severely damaged by the earthquake. 

In 2014, a 100 year old “time capsule” was found by 
John H. Widinger, former Cleveland student, at the 
present Cleveland School. Inside the “time capsule” 
was a letter that stated in part, “The Cleveland School 
before the disaster of 1906 was on Harrison Street 
near Ninth. A temporary Cleveland School was built 
on Brazil and Moscow Streets. and opened August 3, 
1908. The “time capsule” and contents are on display 
at Cleveland Elementary School. 


The new permanent school building was built at the 
end of the block on Moscow and Athens Street at 
Persia Avenue. Some of the children who attended 
the temporary school were able to see the new 
permanent and current school building being built. 
On September 18, 1910 the placing of the “time 


capsule” and the laying of the cornerstone took place. 


There was a big turnout for the event including 300 
children. 





1911 


Year the school opened 


1962 


Year the current building opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


568 


Current enrollment 





“Cleveland is the best school 

in the whole world! At Cleve- 
land | like reading books in the 
library, math, and technology. “ 
—lvonne Rojas, 8 years old, 

3rd grade 


“Cleveland Elementary is the 
best place to make friends and 
learn a lot. My teachers help me 
understand things | don’t know. 
That’s why | like seeing them 
every day.” 

—José Olmeda, 10 years old, 

Ath grade 
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Dr. Willlam L. Cobb 
Elementary School 


Emerson School, as Cobb Elementary School was 
known until 1978, opened its doors on Pine Street 
near Divisadero in 1865. The school was named 

after famous American writer Raloh Waldo Emerson. 
After the earthquake of 1906, Emerson also served 

as school district headquarters. The current building, 
designed by Architect John Reid Jr., a graduate from 
Lowell High School, was built in 1923, with the school- 
yard replacing what was once the neighboring home 
of a windmill, chickens, and a cow. In the 1930s, Em- 
erson became known for its language and bicultural 
programs, with newspapers in Tokyo writing about the 
Japanese students attending the school. 











At a time when there was only one Black teacher 

in the district, William Lenox Cobb, then a doctoral 
candidate at University of California Berkeley, became 
San Francisco’s first Black principal in 1947. He was 
assigned to Emerson, a school where the vast major- 
ity of students were Black and all teachers were white. 
For 16 years, Dr. Cobb served as principal at Emerson 
before becoming Assistant Superintendent for Human 
Relations, focusing on desegregation and equality, 
until 1975. After his untimely death in 1976, students 
and faculty advocated for Emerson to be renamed Dr. 
William L. Cobb Elementary school in his honor. 

















Dr. Cobb was a writer, a scholar, a historian, and above 
all, a humanitarian. He came to San Francisco from 
rural eastern Texas, where he attended and taught in 
segregated public schools. Throughout his career, he 
was instrumental in the struggle for equal educational 
opportunity for all children in San Francisco. He was 
at the forefront of the district’s effort to bring about 
the desegregation of its schools—a struggle that 
seems all too familiar today. 








Today, Dr. William L. Cobb Elementary School contin- 
ues its long tradition of educating a diverse San Fran- 
cisco. Generations of Emerson and Cobb graduates 
proudly send their own children to Cobb. Its campus, 
nestled in the Lower Pacific Heights neighborhood, 
provides a haven of joyful learning for all its students. 
Like Dr. Cobb, we look to the future with confidence 
and optimism. We too, see the needs and promises of 
public education in San Francisco. 




















1856 


Year the schoo! opened 


1962 


Year the current building opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 





“Prejudice flowers where people 
have no contact with those 
whom they hate blindly.” 
—Dr. William L. Cobb, Principal 

of Emerson Elementary School, 
August 22, 1947 





“We don’t seem to have any 
particular problem here. We try 
to instill in the children the feel- 
ing that we are all much better 
and happier when we get along 
together....It seem to be work- 
ing out all right. The children 
feel happy—about my work and 
about San Francisco.” 

—Dr. William L Cobb, Principal 
of Emerson Elementary School, 
March 21, 1948, on racism and 
his role as first African American 
principal in San Francisco: 





“1 do believe San Francisco 

has taken a long step forward. 
Whether that long step will 
result in the lessening of inter- 
group tensions | do not know. 
But | do know that intolerances 
can be broken through educa- 
tion and perhaps in this respect 
I may be able to help a little bit.” 
—Dr. William L. Cobb, Principal 

of Emerson Elementary School, 
August 22, 1947, on racism and 
his role as first African American 
principal in San Francisco: 
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Commodore Sloat 
Elementary School 


In 1865, the City of San Francisco opened a school 
in a rented building on the Ocean House Road 
(today’s Ocean Avenue) near the intersection of 
Junipero Serra Boulevard. Truly a remote outpost 
of education, the one-room Ocean House School ac- 
commodated just one teacher and from between 12 
to 67 students at a time, sharing a handful of desks, 
arranged around one stove. For almost fifty years, 
mixed classes of students ranging from second to 
tenth grade were educated at Ocean House School. 


Around 1911, the school expanded slightly and 

became the first Paul Revere School. After the Twin 
Peaks Tunnel opened in 1918, the school district made 
plans for a large modern building, named for Commo- 
dore John Sloat, to serve the rapidly growing neigh- 
borhood. The city officially completed Commodore 
Sloat Elementary in 1922. 





Commodore Sloat in the 1920s 

A historical perspective of our school is related via the 
following article which appeared in the April 19, 1922 
edition of The San Francisco Call And Post: 





“From a tiny shack on the sand dunes between the for- 
est and the sea—to one of the finest school buildings 
in America! From a little group of children from the 
neighboring vegetable gardens, taught to the ‘tune of 
the hickory stick,’ to hundreds of youngsters from one 
of the finest residence sections in the city, taught by 
the most modern methods in education!” 





Commodore Sloat in the 2000s 

At Commodore Sloat, children learn by doing. Our 
experienced staff leads children to do more than find 
the right answers. We learn to pay attention to how 
we think as well. As a high-performing school, our vet- 
eran staff knows how to support students in reaching 
higher levels of academic performance. Beyond aca- 
demics, we design and deliver instruction that teaches 
students how to discern the difference between right 
and wrong, how to form evidence-based conclusions, 
and how to become citizens in a rapidly-changing 

and complex world. Our sixteen classrooms extend 
learning beyond the basics. By integrating arts, music, 
and gardening experiences into instruction, students 
retain what they have learned and learn things that 
matter. Fitness, environmental stewardship, singing, 
performing, and joyful learners are all part of what 
you can expect to find here. The mission of Commo- 
dore Sloat School is to develop and nurture creative, 
21st Century critical thinkers who show tenacity in 
resolving complex problems, care for themselves and 
others, navigate change with grace, and recognize the 
value of service to their communities. 





1924 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


$95 


Current enrollment 





“We feel so blessed to be at 
Sloat. We have been fortunate 
to have amazing teachers 

that have cared and created 
classrooms that nurtured and 
challenged my daughters. They 
have learned academics, good 
citizenship and how to be 

a good person that care for 
everything around them.” 
—Peggy Lee Mirpuri (Parent) 


“Thank you to all the amazing 
teachers who make Commodore 
Sloat so all mazing! Excited 

for this year and for our chil- 
dren! PS. As one of the parents 
said tonight, we have truly won 
a lottery by being part of this 

“top 10 best schools in SF” 

—it is about the community 
who creates a school of leaders 
and acceptance of cultural 
differences. So #thankful.” 

—Emilia D’Anzica (Parent) 





“Sloat is an amazing school that 
combines dedicated staff, tire- 
less volunteers and wonderful 
students whom I’ve worked with 
and watched with fascination.” 
—Peter H. Finkel (Parent) 
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Dr. Charles R. Drew 
Elementary School 


Before Dr. Charles Drew Elementary School came 
to be, there was another school on campus called 
The Bay View School. According to a website called 
Bayview footprints, Mary Grandin was an elementary 
school teacher at The Bay View School in the early 
1950s. Ms. Grandin believes The Bay View School 
dates back to 1904. “Bay View was a wonderful old 
building,” Grandin said. “High ceilings, double hung 
windows overlooking the bay and wide hallways.” 


There are residents of this community who are still 
here today who attended The Bay View School. Mat- 
tie Smith, a long time resident, graduated in the sixth 
grade from Bay View and now has three grandchil- 
dren that attend Dr. Charles Drew Elementary School. 
We have another resident that has also been a part 
of our Charles Drew family for the past few years; he 
goes by the name Mr. Bunny. Mr. Bunny volunteers 
daily, he makes sure that all kids make it inside the 
school building safely, by keeping the traffic flowing 
for busy parents and bus drivers. Mr. Bunny moved to 
the neighborhood in 1968. He recalls rows of houses 
where Charles Drew now stands, and witnessed the 
tear down of those houses and the beginning of 
Charles Drew Elementary School being built in 1972. 
Dr. Charles Drew Elementary School opened its doors 
in 1975, and up until 1990 served only students in pre- 
kindergarten through second grade. It was the only 
school in the District with an early childhood focus. 











Dr. Charles Drew Elementary School proudly re- 
ceived its name from an African American physician, 
surgeon, and medical researcher, Dr. Charles Drew. 

He researched in the field of blood transfusion and 
pioneered methods of storing blood plasma for blood 
transfusion; he also organized the first large-scale 
blood bank in the United States, early in World War Il. 
Drew completed his bachelor’s degree at Amherst in 
1928 and received both Doctor of Medicine and Master 
f Surgery degrees at McGill University in 1933. Drew 
also became the first African-American to earn his 
doctorate degree from Columbia University in 1940. 





oO 





For the final years of his life and after creating two 

of the first blood banks, Drew became a professor at 
Howard University and the chief surgeon at Freed- 
men’s Hospital. On April 1, 1950, Drew died in a car 
crash, leaving behind his wife and four children. Drew 
was only 45 years old at the time of his death, and it 
is remarkable how much he was able to accomplish in 
such a limited amount of time. As the Reverend Jerry 
Moore said at Drew’s funeral, Drew had “a life which 
crowds into a handful of years’ significance, so great, 
men will never be able to forget it.” Since his pass- 
ing, Drew has received countless posthumous honors. 
He was featured in the United States Postal Service’s 
Great Americans stamp series in 1981, and his name 
appears on educational institution across the country 
such as our wonderful Dr. Charles Drew Elementary 
School of San Francisco, California. 














1975 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


273 


Current enrollment 





“Our family came to Dr. Charles 
Drew when our child was in the 
first grade. She is currently a 
fifth grader and | would say 
that our experience has been 

a rewarding one. You get out 
of Charles Drew what you put 
into it. We became allies with 
the staff and as a result our 
child is more confident, outgo- 
ing, creative, and academically 
prepared for her next chapter 
in life. “ 
—Ms. Holloway, parent of a 

5th grader 
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El Dorado’s Fresicent Vv. A. Martmi 
Proves P-TA Is a Man’s Job Too © 


“my. husband was commandeered for the job of El 
rado’s TA resident — and he loves it!” Inughed serve: cud 
“During 1964-55, he was of the unit. The. followin; 
. he was vicc-president-and program chairmen. Thon, thi 
they asked him to be president.” Mr. V. A. Mertini’s year 
in P-TA prove that here is a job 
a man can do with efficiency 
and pride. “Being a P-TA offi- 
cer is a very worth-while job,” 
he says, “and I feel that all 
parents should take an active 
pert ‘mn the group, becnuse we 
have more understanding 

of tke school problema which 
every day with parents, 





















EI Dorado Elementary School 


EI Dorado is an extremely diverse school where 
teachers, staff, and parents come together to ensure 
the achievement of all students. El Dorado’s focus is 
the creation of an environment that promotes teach- 
ing the whole child. The school invests its energies in 
programs that meet the academic and social needs 
of all students and uses standards-based instructional 
practices like Balanced Literacy and music integra- 
tion to tap students’ different learning modalities. We 
believe in empowering teachers by creating a trusting, 
nurturing professional environment that allows them 
to think critically and create out of the box solutions 
for our community. Our teachers use the language of 
scholars and critical thinkers to provide our students 
with the tools to access and navigate future profes- 
sional and academic opportunities. We believe in rec- 
ognizing students’ strengths and needs to help them 
achieve their full potential. We achieve this through 
traditional and non-traditional methods such as play 
therapy, behavioral and social skills groups, sports, 
one on one therapy, group therapy, and one-on-one 
and small group instruction. 











The history of El Dorado school 

In 1953 El Dorado “Home” school was opened on 

the corner of Delta and Wilde Streets. At that time, 
the neighborhood consisted of some older homes and 
various new housing developments. It was built into 

a side of Mclaren Park with rolling hills, ranches and 
views of San Bruno mountain. It was actually consid- 
ered “out in the country” by some San Franciscans. 

In fact, there were some residents that rode horses 
throughout the park during that time. Today, this visi- 
tacion valley neighborhood school, still enjoys beauti- 
ful views of the park, hills and the bay. El Dorado has 
historically served students from neighboring districts 
such as Bayview, Hunter’s Point and Excelsior neigh- 
borhoods. McLaren Park stretches over 300 acres and 
the students are fortunate enough to use the park 

for science lessons. Students visit the SFUSD Sci- 
ence Center located in the park and take field trips 
throughout the park once a month with the Kids in 
Park program. They take hikes and observe the local 
ecosystems of the urban park area. They have col- 














lected water from a natural spring, studied plants and 
animals and even introduced frogs back into the park 
by raising tadpoles in the school’s garden. 


When El Dorado first opened, it served grades Kin- 
dergarten through Second Grade. Over the years the 
neighborhood grew and more students were enrolled. 
In the 1970s an annex was built which provided ad- 
ditional classrooms and office space to accommodate 
the growing school community. Today the campus 
serves Kindergarten through fifth grade. Each class- 
room is small in size with a total enrollment of ap- 
proximately 220 students. In 2016, the facility began a 
modernization project and the community is looking 
forward to having a completely updated campus by 
May of 2018. Many parents that send their children to 
El Dorado were also once students at the school. The 
neighborhood community carries a strong commit- 
ment to the school as it reflects the diversity found in 
Visitacion Valley. 














The South American legend, El Dorado, is known as 
the “city of gold”. Speculations are that this is a term 
used for this area because of the gold rush and the 
search for gold. El Dorado has also been used as a 
metaphor for finding the “holy grail” or for finding 
happiness and success. El Dorado Elementary school 
has found and holds many riches-A faculty that 
comes to school with a love of teaching and dedica- 
tion to students and students that come to school 
with a love and thirst for learning. The El Dorado com- 
munity strives to instill and develop four habits and 
skills in the students--Perspective, Agency, Resilience, 
and Thinking Critically and Creatively. They also live 
by an additional four very specific character traits 
which they call their “Super Powers’”—Being Safe, 
Compassionate, Respectful and Scholarly. Students 
and adults are recognized for demonstrating their 

















“super powers” by receiving a “Super Me” ticket and 


weekly acknowledgement during the whole school 
morning intake. 





1953 


Year the schoo! opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


220 


Current enrollment 


School Mascot: 
Eagles 
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E.R. Taylor Elementary School 


E.R. Taylor Elementary School is a Pre-Kinder- 
garten through Fifth Grade public school located in 
the southeastern corner of San Francisco, California, 
in the Portola neighborhood. 695 students currently 
attend E.R. Taylor. In 1975, students in grades one 
through five were relocated to Treasure Island while 
the school buildings were retro-fitted to be earth- 
quake safe; E.R. Taylor Kindergarten students attend- 
ed school at Hillcrest Elementary during that time. It 
was renovated again in the 1980s. Our school building 
was most recently renovated during the 2008-2009 
School Year. E.R. Taylor is located at 423 Burrows 
Street, and occupies an entire city block, bordered by 
Goettingen, Bacon, Burrows and Somerset Streets. 


























In 1923, E.R. Taylor was named after Edward 

Robeson Taylor, the 28th Mayor of San Francisco, 
serving from July 16, 1907 to January 7, 1910. He was 
a lawyer and a poet in California before he became 
mayor, publishing an 1898 book of sonnets based 

on the paintings of William Keith. Edward Robeson 
Taylor was appointed mayor due to the resignation of 
Charles Boxton, after his eight-day term. When Taylor 
was sworn in, he became the oldest mayor of San 
Francisco to be sworn in (68) and still holds the re- 
cord. He died in San Francisco on July 5, 1923. His re- 
mains are housed at the San Francisco Columbarium. 
The political economist Henry George credits Taylor 
for influencing his work on Progress and Poverty. 





In 2000, E.R. Taylor celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of the school by having student presentations in the 
yard. Students, staff, community members and district 
office personnel participated in the event. 


During the 1999-2000 school year, students at the 
school read a total of one thousand books; there was 
a giant worm that snaked around the school. 





Many of our current students have parents who also 
attended the school. Some veteran teachers have 
had the opportunity to teach two different genera- 
tions of students from the same family. The school 
currently offers a Cantonese Biliteracy Program, a 
Spanish Biliteracy Program, the English Plus Program, 
the SOAR Program and a Pre-Kindergarten program. 
We value the multicultural and ethnic diversity that 
comprises our school population. 











1923 


Year the school opened 


PreK-5 


Current grades served 


695 


Current enrollment 





“We are grateful to be part of 
the E.R. Taylor community! 

The teachers, staff, parents and 
students are all dedicated to 
providing positive learning ex- 
periences for everyone. For the 
past three years, my sons have 
grown academically, socially, 
and emotionally as students 

of E.R. Taylor. What warms my 
heart the most is seeing how 
happy my sons are to attend 
school every day. We do not 
take for granted the tireless 
work and dedication of every- 
one involved that has made E.R. 
Taylor a great school. My sons 
have made memories heare that 
will stay with them for the rest 
of their lives.” 
—E.R. Taylor 





Recognition 

Academic Performance Index 
(API) - 873. School Year 2012- 
2013 


School Quality Improvement In- 
dex (SQII) - 77/100 School Year 
2015 - 2016 


National Blue Ribbon Award 
School - 2009 


California Distinguished School 
Award-2012 





California State Title | Academic 
Achievement Award School - 
2010 


CSS Shining Star School 





Campaign for Business and 
Education Excellence Honor Roll 
School - 2013 and 2015 
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Fairmount Elementary School 


A short four to five miles from the bustling 
business center of San Francisco, the hilly region 
immediately south of Twin Peaks and east of Mt. 
Davidson was once considered rural farmland, 

a beautiful and idyllic place to visit but not many 
before the Earthquake and Conflagration of 1906 
wanted to live there. Roughly triangular in shape, 
today’s Fairmount Tract is bordered by San Jose 
Avenue to the east, 30th Street to the north, and 
Castro Street to the west. 








he Fairmount School, one of the oldest schools in 
the City and County of San Francisco, first opened its 
doors to students of the newly established Fairmount 
Tract in September 1864. The San Francisco Board of 
Education would soon organize the City’s schools into 
districts, and Fairmount was assigned to the Mission 
District, along with Mission Grammar, Six-mile House 
School, San Bruno Road School, and Hayes’ Valley 
School. Mr. Leonard was appointed principal of the 
district, and, in January 1865, Miss Agnes Manning 
appears to have been the first principal appointed to 
lead Fairmount School. 

















While the site of the first Fairmount School is un- 
known, its location was declared inadequate and 

was soon exchanged by the Board of Education for 
another lot “more convenient for school uses. Several 
schools were built and torn down to meet the needs 
of the growing population.” After decades of residen- 
tial consternation over the dilapidated state of a struc- 
ture that had once been declared a model for the City, 
the new Fairmount School was officially completed a 
full month ahead of schedule in November 1917. This 
new brick school would serve the residents of the 
Fairmount Tract for 60 years before being replaced 
by a new structure in 1977. Now in existence for over 
150 years, Fairmount School holds a historic place of 
honor among educational institutions in the City and 
County of San Francisco. 











1977 


Year the schoo! opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


377 


Current enrollment 





“I love the school. After working 
at Fairmount for 20 years, | 
witness constantly, that more 
than a school, we are a commu- 
nity. | worked in other schools 
and | did not feel the same 
sense of belonging. | don’t 
think | have the right words to 
express what it is that makes us 
come together and support the 
students who need it the most. 
| go back to the sense of com- 
munity. That we are able to have 
disagreements and yet remain 
professional.” 

—Ms. Kim Anderson, 3-5 SDC 
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Dianne Feinstein 
Elementary School 


The Parkside School at 25th Avenue and Vicente 
opened to students in 1922 and served the commu- 
nity as their elementary school until 1975 when the 
building was closed because it was deemed seismi- 
cally unsafe. Voters approved a new school bond in 
1997 that included $11 million for the rebuilding of a 
school at the Parkside site. Seven years after the initial 
funding was approved, the old school was demolished 
and construction began on the new Dianne Feinstein 
Elementary School at the Parkside Campus. 





The school was renamed in 2000 to recognize the 
contributions United States Senator Feinstein, who 
previously served for eight years as a member of the 
Board of Supervisors, and 10 years as the City’s Mayor. 
She has participated in the enrichment of the school 
through generous donations to the school to support 
the library, technology, social-emotional learning, and 
much more. The Parkside location was included in 
the school’s name to honor the two previous Park- 
side schools so important to the develooment of the 
part of the Sunset District that the school is in. The 
school’s original redwood sign has been lovingly re- 
stored and is displayed on the second floor corridor. 





Building the $21 million school required overcoming 
many challenges, including changes in leadership, 
identifying additional funding sources, creating an 
off-site plan for citywide teacher housing, and resolv- 
ing lawsuits and a preservation landmark proposal. 
Throughout the years, everyone found a way to work 
together—various school and government entities, the 
teaching professionals, and the Parkside community— 
to make our beautiful school a reality. 








Opening day for the new students was August 28, 
2006, with founding Principal Michelle Chang, Interim 
Superintendent Gwen Chan, Senator Dianne Feinstein, 
and other school and city officials in attendance. 





Principal Michelle Chang worked closely with the 
school’s stakeholders to build an inclusive community 
where education not only includes academics but 
also social-emotional learning. Students are provided 
an education in the core academics, social-emotional 
skills, environmental stewardship, art, and music. 





About the school 

At Dianne Feinstein Elementary School, we believe 
that our students’ success depends upon strong 
partnerships within our staff, students, families, and 
the community. We build inclusiveness to embrace 
differences and foster a caring environment of trust, 
compassion and respect. We emphasize the social, 
emotional and academic development of our students 
and teach the tools that children need to be critical 
thinkers and problem solvers. 








The Dianne Feinstein Elementary School at the Park- 
side Campus Vision is: The education we provide em- 
powers children to succeed in a 21st century society 
with confidence and integrity. 





2000 


Year the school was renamed 


K-5 


Grades served 


512 


Current enrollment 





“| love DFES because | feel 
included in everything!” 
—5th grade student 


“| love DFES because it is a fun 
place and | have been here for 
five years and | had the time of 
my life.” 

—Ath grade student 


“| love DFES because we are 
a great family of teachers, 
students and parents. We are 
welcoming.” 

—2nd grade teacher 


“1 love DFES because there are a 
lot of friendly people at DFES.” 
—3rd grade student 
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Leonard Flynn 


Elementary School 


Leonard R. Flynn Elementary School is a Spanish 
Immersion & General Education school located near 
Precita Park in Bernal Heights/Mission District of 
San Francisco. Our dedicated staff of teachers take 
pride in providing a safe and caring environment for 
students to learn and thrive. Our students are sup- 
ported by a strong community of families, friends and 
neighbors. 


Our school began as the LeConte School in 1912 at the 
corner of Norwich and Alabama. In 1925, the school 
moved to its current location beside Precita Park, at 
the intersection of Harrison and Cesar Chavez. It is 
one of two public schools designed by the architect 
John Galen Howard, who also designed the University 
of California Berkeley campus. (Bernal History Project. 
Images of America: San Francisco’s Bernal Heights. 
Charleston, SC: Arcadia Publishing, 2007. pg. 59.) The 
building has an auditorium with a full-sized stage, 
which is utilized for school-wide performances during 
our annual Fiesta Latina, African-American History 
and Cultural Celebration, and Talent Show. 











In 1983, Mayor of San Francisco Dianne Feinstein 
signed a proclamation renaming the school in honor 
of Leonard R. Flynn, in recognition of his service to 
students in the San Francisco Unified School District 
as a devoted teacher and administrator. 











The school building serves as a local landmark with its 
large and colorful murals celebrating the diversity of 
our community. 


Vision statement 


“We strive to provide unconditional love and commit- 


ment to each child. At Flynn we acknowledge and 
attempt to understand the roadblocks students 

face in and out of the classroom and share their bur- 
den. We create pathways to showcase the brilliance 
of our students.” 





1925 


Year the schoo! opened 


1983 


Year the building was renamed 


TK=5 


Grades served 


470 


Current enrollment 


Original Name: 
LeConte School 





“We can say we stand by the 
most vulnerable members 

of our community, but even 
more important than saying it 
is living it.” 

—Mr. Mendoza, Principal 


“| LOVE LEONARD FLYNN!!! ... 
(My daughter) comes home 
singing songs and telling me 
about all the new things she is 
learning. She is excited to go 
to school every morning which 
makes me very happy! At first 
| was a bit nervous about her 
being in the Spanish Immersion 
because we only speak English 
at home, but within the first 
week of school starting | was 
positive | made the right deci- 
sion. ... The Community and 
Teachers are wonderful! | can 
guarantee every time I’m on 
campus I’m greeted with a smile 
or a hello from everyone that 
| encounter.” 
—Parent review, Great! Schools. 
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Francis Scott Key 
Elementary School 


The first school in Oceanside was founded in 1903 
and met beneath a grocery store on 48th Avenue. 
In 1908, a large, new Oceanside Primary Schoo! was 
built on 43rd Avenue, between Irving and Judah. 
Two stories and a basement in height, and covered 
with wooden shingles, it was a substantial addition to 
the neighborhood. This school building was demol- 
ished and rebuilt in 1913; the name was subsequently 
changed to Francis Scott Key School. In the late 1910s 
or early 1920s, a large, wooden half-timbered Francis 
Scott Key Schoo! Annex, its first story clad in 12-inch 
wide redwood planks, was built at 1351 42nd Avenue. 
This building still exists. In 1938, Francis Scott Key 
School relocated to the current site on 43rd Avenue 
between Kirkham and Lawton in the Sunset District, 
a few blocks from Ocean Beach. The school was re- 
cently renovated to its current beautiful building and 
yard that’s open. 








In this art deco styled building, we have 26 teach- 

ing classrooms, a computer lab, a school library and 

a cafeteria /auditorium serving over 560 students. 
The school provides excellent general education as 
well as a strong program in the area of special educa- 
tion. Being inclusive is a proud practice of our school. 
AS a caring community, we believe in educating the 
“whole” child by building healthy minds and bodies. 
School is not just about learning to read and write. We 
are all committed to supporting each child’s academ- 
ic, social, emotional, physical, and creative growth. 


Architectural and Historic Resources of the 
Oceanside http://www.outsidelands.org/ 
oceanside.php 


In addition to the strong art, science and technol- 
ogy programs, Francis Scott Key Elementary School 
received multiple awards for academic excellence. 
This year, under the leadership of the administration, 
.S. Key Elementary School is developing a cohe- 

sive STEAM program while continuously developing 
students’ academic skills through Reading & Writing 
Workshops. In collaboration with FSK parents, we 
work together to ensure a safe and positive place 
where children learn and grow each day. It is our vi- 
sion to provide students the learning experience that 
is nurturing, compassionate, supportive and challeng- 
ing; to equip them with appropriate 21st century skills, 
growth mindset and confidence by embracing creativ- 
ity, Communication, collaboration and critical thinking. 























The school was named for Francis Scott Key who 

is best known for writing the lyrics to the national 

anthem of the United States of America: “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 











1938 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


560 


Current enrollment 





“Friendly. Inclusive. Academic. 
Being part of this school has 
been an amazing experience. 
When you have such a great 
community and so many parents 
involved you know you are go- 
ing to a great school that your 
student will excel in! The teach- 
ers are all amazing and really 
take the time to learn about the 
students and teach them ac- 
cording to their learning style.” 

—Parent 


“I love working here. We are an 
inclusive community, our staff 
work together and support each 
other. We hold high standards 
for each other. It is great to be 
part of the school” 

—Teacher 


“Mommy, | need to go to bed 
now so that I can be at school 
early tomorrow...” 

—Student 


“I can’t wait for Thanksgiving 
to be over, | want to go back to 
school.” 

—Student 


“I love Francis Scott Key. It is 
the best school. We have great 
teachers and great students. 
We get to take many different 
classes, like art, PE, computer, 
library, science and do a lot fun 
things. Our classes are very well 
supplied and with good equip- 
ment.” 

—Student 


“It’s easier to make friends and | 
feel confident!” 
—Student 
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Garfield Elementary School 


Garfield School has been so called for about 135 
years, but followed a rather circuitous path to this 
name. As far as we can tell Garfield began life as 
Clark’s Point School on June 7, 1852, nearly two years 
after California became a state, and three years after 
gold was discovered. Named for its location and local 
entrepreneur William Squire Clark, the school was 
soon moved to Dupont (now Upper Grant Avenue) 
and Broadway Streets. There were then only about 
2050 students in all San Francisco. 





In 1854 this first through twelfth “grammar school” 
was again relocated, to Union near Montgomery (now 
Columbus Avenue), and dubbed the Union Street 
School. Subsequently its high school students were 
sent elsewhere, and in 1865, as the Civil War ended, a 
separate Union Primary School opened. Union Pri- 
mary climbed up Telegraph Hill and over to its current 
location at the corner of Filbert & Kearny Streets in 
San Francisco’s multi-cultural “Latin Quarter.” 








Several weeks after America’s 20th president was 
assassinated (on July 2, 1881), Union Primary was 
renamed in his honor. James (Abram) Garfield was 
the last United States president born in a log cabin. 
Raised by a single mom, he was reportedly reading 
by age three, worked his way through school and 
college, became a lawyer, a minister, and raised a 
family. Though only president for 200 days, Garfield 
had already spent many years in the House and Sen- 
ate representing Ohio, was a Major General in the 
Union Army, a strong anti-slavery advocate, and had 
campaigned for an educated electorate. Quite a few 
California schools were named or renamed for this 
much-admired leader. 


In 1908, following the “Great Fire and Earthquake” 
of 1906, Garfield Primary temporarily moved again, 
re-opening in 1910 at Filbert & Kearny (accompanied 
by great fanfare!!), where it remains. In the late 1940s 
and 1970s the school sustained some damage and 
was eventually re-designed by the well-known local 
architecture firm, EHDD. The new school debuted in 
1981 (100 years after its re-naming). Today, a small, 
tight-knit community serving Kindergarten through 
fifth grade children of diverse cultural and economic 
backgrounds, Garfield Elementary is home to the 
Mighty Dragons, with one of the best views in town! 








1881 


Year the school opened 


1980 


Year the current building opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


225 


Current enrollment 





“Garfield Elementary is truly a 
hidden gem of San Francisco. 
Our school is a great place for 
students to learn and have fun.“ 
—Jen Sethasang, Principal 
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Glen Park Elementary School 


Glen Park Elementary School is named after the 
neighborhood it is located in within San Francisco. 
Before being broken up into individual plots for resi- 
dential develooment in 1869, the rolling hills of Glen 
Park and the area now known as Glen Park Canyon 
consisted of dairy farms and a grove of eucalyptus 
trees. The area became more developed in 1890 
when connected to downtown San Francisco by the 
city’s first electric railcar line. Following the 1906 
Earthquake and fire, an influx of families to Glen Park 
prompted the construction of the Glen Park Grammar 
School between 1910 and 1912, which served students 
from first to eighth grade. The current Glen Park 
School building was constructed in 1934 and is an 
excellent example of a Public Works Administration 
era Art Deco school building. 





Today Glen Park School continues to be connected 
to the neighborhood and surrounding community 
through the work that we do. Neighbor Dawn and her 
furry companion, Gus, visit the school weekly to read 
books with students through the SPCA puppy dog 
tales program. Students visit the Glen Park Branch 
of the San Francisco Public Library on field trios and 
during after school program, through San Francisco 
Arts Education. Every year Glen Park School families 
participate in the Glen Park Neighborhood festival by 
volunteering in the school booth. Students reap the 
benefits of festival grants which support instructional 
programs and materials for the school. 




















The school is committed to teaching students about 
sustainability and ecoliteracy. All of the students at 
Glen Park School enjoy the parent run Fresh Snack 
Program which provides classes with daily snacks of 
organic produce sourced from farms within one hun- 
dred miles of the school. 


Additionally, Canyon Market, the local grocery store, 
supports Fresh Snack Program through weekly dona- 
tions of hummus to supplement the fresh vegetable 
snacks. Our staff is committed to place-based educa- 
tion, a philosophy based on the ideas of David Sobel, 
rooted in helping students have an understanding of 
their “place” in the community and using the sur- 
rounding community spaces to support their learning. 
Classrooms visit the school garden and take trips to 
Glen Park Canyon, a 70 acre green space within walk- 
ing distance of the school, to learn about local plants 
and animals. 





Glen Park School continues to be a beacon in the Glen 
Park Neighborhood and happily participates in the 
San Francisco Shared Schoolyards program. Neigh- 
bors and families visit the schoolyard on weekends to 
play on our structures, learn to ride bicycles and visit 
our chickens. We are a true neighborhood school. 








1909 


Year the schoo! opened 


1931 


Year the current building 
was rebuilt 


K-5 


Grades served 


$35 


Current enrollment 





“| like how students come to 
learn at Glen Park School and 
once they grow up and they 
start their family they want 
their children to attend Glen 
Park School.” 

—Ms. Wong, former student and 
current Kindergarten teacher: 


“I think | have always liked the 
people at this school because 
everybody is eager to learn and 
they try to work together.” 

—Ms. Rosellini, former student 
and retired teacher: 
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Gordon J. Lau 


Elementary School 


Gordon J. Lau Elementary School, located in the 
heart of Chinatown, is one of the largest public 
elementary schools in the city. The school boasts 

a rich history of serving underprivileged children, 
granting students access and equity in education, 
and in turn, positively impacting their lives’ trajectory. 
Our school vision embraces this history: We believe 
that all children can learn. The primary goal of our 
school is to provide children with skills which will en- 
able them to fulfill their potential as individuals and 
as responsible, successful and contributing members 
of a global society. 


The school was first known as the Chinese School in 
859, the only public school in San Francisco where 
Chinese students were permitted to attend. From 
906 to 1924 the school was named The Oriental 
School to allow Korean and Japanese students to 
attend. Then, another change occurred from 1924 

to 1998 when the school was renamed Commodore 
Stockton Elementary School after an American Naval 
officer, who ordered the sale of property of Mexican 
andowners to build public schools in California. In 
998, the school underwent its final name change— 
an embodiment of its namesake: Gordon J. Lau, a 
prominent civic leader in San Francisco and champion 
of the under-represented. This name change inspired 
the school to continue in its longstanding tradition of 
advocacy and service in the Chinatown community— 
affording new immigrants, English Language Learners 
(ELL) and all populations the necessary educational 
opportunities and resources to succeed in society. 
Gordon J. Lau Elementary School serves 685 students 
from Pre-Kindergarten through fifth grade. 

















Mr. Gordon J. Lau himself was the epitome of a 
fighter for “Social Justice,” even before the term was 
popular and known today for educational degrees. 
He fought hard to ensure that immigrant families, 
poor families and the elders had equal and fair access 
to housing, healthcare, education and employment 
opportunities. Gordon J. Lau was the “voice” of the 
under-represented minorities who did not under- 
stand how to empower themselves to exercise their 
civil rights, especially being victims of racial and class 
discrimination. 


Although his schedule was always busy with commit- 
ments in fulfilling many important community roles 
and responsibilities, he always made time to support 
Self-Help for the Elderly. Mr. Gordon J. Lau served in 
different capacities throughout the years for Self- 
Help for the Elderly, Board Member, Officer and Chief 
Counsel, Chief Fundraiser and top ombudsman. His 
devotion and support was evidenced in attending all 
Self-Help for the Elderly fundraising functions, from 
Stern Grove Summer Concerts to Bay to Breakers. His 
wife, Mary, along with daughters Stephanie, Diane and 
Carolyn, were always in attendance with him. 











His leadership and influence extended throughout 
the city, from the University of San Francisco and 
the influential Jesuits to the elderly and immigrants 
in Chinatown. It was Mr. Gordon J. Lau’s rapport 

and networking that earned respect and his leader- 
ship which earned him the honor of being the first 
appointed and elected San Francisco Supervisor of 
Chinese descent! Mr. Gordon J. Lau’s legacy opened 
the doors for political opportunities for Asians, espe- 
cially Chinese, to hold public offices. 





The entire Gordon J. Lau Elementary School continues 
to keep Mr. Gordon J. Lau’s beliefs alive by educating 
the students and their families to work hard, appre- 
ciate their education and be a positive contributing 
member of our society. Mr. Gordon J. Lau would be 
proud that his namesake led to the school making his- 
tory by becoming both a California Distinguished and 
a Gold Ribbon School. 


Gordon J. Lau; aman who showed the world that 
a Chinese American can be a positive, powerful 
and respected political leader. Gordon J. Lau Elemen- 
tary proved to the world that Chinese immigrant 
students can be as successful as their American born 
counterparts. 











1859 


Year the school opened 


1998 


Year the school was renamed 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


664 


Current enrollment 





“Gordon was a trailblazer and 

a voice for the Chinese Com- 
munity and all of San Francisco, 
where he fought for justice and 
equality for all people of all 
ages, from children to elderly.” 
—Mary Lau, Wife of Gordon J. Lau 


“Dad was a complex man and yet 
very simple: he valued family, 
friendship and his fellow men 
and women. He strove for excel- 
lence and enjoyed seeing others 
excel and bloom.” 

—Stephanie Lau-Chen, Eldest 
daughter of Gordon J. Lau 


“Dad taught us to dream dreams 
and make them become reality. 
The sky is the limit. While things 
may be difficult and may not 
have been done before, but that 
never means that something 
cannot be done.” 

—Diane Lau-Yee, Second daughter 
of Gordon J. Lau 


“Gordon should be remembered 
as a brilliant, caring friend to 
everyone. People would come 
to him with problems, and he 
would do his best to try and 
solve them. He was always will- 
ing to help a friend with easy 
tasks and difficult challenges. 
As soon as you were introduced 
to Gordon, you were his friend.” 
—Carolyn Lau-Ng, Youngest 
daughter of Gordon J. Lau 
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Grattan Elementary School 


The namesake of Grattan Elementary School and 
Grattan Street is not detailed with certainty, but it 

is strongly believed to be William Henry Grattan, 
one of the very earliest San Francisco Forty-Niners. 
Arriving to San Francisco from New York by ship 

in March of 1949 as a young man of 25, William H. 
Grattan was one of the original members of the 
Society of California Pioneers, the oldest organization 
west of the Mississippi. As San Francisco grew into 

a major commercial center, Grattan made his career in 
the United States Customs House, eventually earning 
a Presidential appointment as assistant appraiser from 
Chester A. Arthur in 1883. 





The site of Grattan School, at the corner of Grat- 

tan and Shrader Streets, was purchased by the City 
and County of San Francisco with school bond funds 
in 1905. Without enough funds to actually build the 
school, the land initially remained undeveloped. So in 
1906—the year of the Great Earthquake—a temporary 
six-room structure was erected for the modest sum of 
$1,200, and Grattan School was born. 











Construction of the first permanent Grattan School 
was completed in 1911. Sixty years later, in 1971, the 
school building was demolished and replaced with a 
new structure with a design then considered radically 
innovative. Architects designed the building today in 
a style described as “Neo-Medieval”; the new building 
featured a central courtyard that allowed for a shel- 
tered outdoor learning space, and remains the center 
of the school community today. The new building was 
a physical reflection of Grattan’s emerging reputation 
for cutting edge public educational thinking, a reputa- 
tion that has continued over the years. In 2014, Grat- 
tan received the prestigious California Distinguished 
Schools Award honoring California’s most exemplary 
and inspiring public schools that demonstrated sig- 
nificant gains in narrowing the achievement gap. This 
achievement has resulted from the steadfast commit- 
ment of Grattan’s faculty, staff, leadership and parents 
to building a school climate where all children feel 
safe, are encouraged to express themselves and are 
challenged in their learning. 





1911 


Year the schoo! opened 


1971 


Year the current building opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


394 


Current enrollment 


73 
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Guadalupe Elementary School 


Guadalupe Elementary School received its name 
based on historic and religious origins. |n 1841, 
Governor Juan Alvarado gave a Mexican land grant 
of 6,416 acres Jacob P. Leese, a rancher. The property 
included three separate valleys of the region named 
Guadalupe, Visitation and Old Rodeo. As mentioned 
above, the name reflected geographical features of 
the region. These valleys called Cahada de Guadalupe, 
la Visitacidn y Rodeo Viejo, located in the southern 
end of San Francisco County along the border with 
San Mateo County, comprised a large and prosperous 
ranch. At one point, the area was called Ridley’s Ran- 
cho. The origin of the name came from the Villa de 


Guadalupe Hidalgo, which used to be a separate town, 


but is now a part of Mexico City, and the site of the 
apparition of Our Lady of Guadalupe in 1531. The town 
was also where the peace treaty was signed to end 
the Mexican-American War in 1848. Deep connections 
with Mexican culture and Catholic religion inspired the 
naming of several geographical features in the south- 
western region of the United States, including our 
beautiful Guadalupe Elementary School. The school 
was erected in 1922 and cost $82,869.32 to build. 





One of our famous former students is Jerome John 
“Jerry” Garcia, who attended kindergarten at Guada- 
lupe in 1947-1948, around the time his father died in 
a tragic accident while fishing near Arcata, Northern 
California. Subsequently, he moved to another neigh- 
boring school, Monroe Elementary School. 


On April 12th, 1977, our school was “hit by a million 

dollar fire,” which completely engulfed the building. 
Reconstruction from the four-alarm fire took several 
months according to Malcolm Glover, San Francisco 
Examiner writer. 








n 1978, The San Francisco Examiner began a series 
called “The Learning Journey,” which accompanied 
a class of 29 kindergartners all the way through 
fifth grade. Only two of the original 28 students 
who started with the series finished fifth grade at 
the school. 





Now, our school serves our community from pre- 
kindergarten to fifth-grade, and our community 

is made up of about 500 students. Our student body 
is composed of 56 percent Latino, 15 percent Asian, 
13 percent Filipino, and 5 percent African American, 
among other groups. Sixty percent of our students 
are English Language Learners. 








1922 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


451 


Current enrollment 





“At Guadalupe School, apprecia- 
tion for others, mutual respect, 
personal responsibility and 
academic effort are core values. 
We provide a safe, equitable 
and joyful learning environment 
for all students. We believe that 
education is the single most 
important factor in determin- 
ing our children’s future success 
and happiness, and are commit- 
ted to providing the rigorous, 
authentic learning experiences 
that are essential to preparing 
the citizens of tomorrow.” 
—Maria Luz Agudelo, Principal. 
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Harvey Milk 


Elementary School 


Formerly called the Douglass School, this alterna- 
tive elementary school was renamed Harvey Milk 
Civil Rights Academy. The original school building 
that was built in 1890, was rebuilt as the current build- 
ing stands in the 1950s. The San Francisco Unified 
School District’s Board of Education voted on June 25, 
1996 to rename Douglass Schoo! to Harvey 

Milk Civil Rights Academy, which was the idea of 

then Principal, Sandra Leigh. When Milk was in office 
in 1978, the number of students dwindled due to 

the childless gay population. Believing in education 
and that the Castro should be a community for all, 
Milk successfully fought its closure. 

















The original bullhorn that was used by Harvey Milk 
to rally crowds during his battles for gay and lesbian 
equality in the 1970s was loaned to the school some- 
time around the year 2000. It was housed in a hall- 
way display case for about eight years before it was 
borrowed to film the movie “Milk.” Unfortunately, it 
never returned to the school and was last known 

to be in the possession of Cleve Jones, who stated 
that Harvey Milk gave it to him before he was assas- 
sinated in 1978. 





The mosaic mural on the front of the school was 
placed on the building in the year 2000. There are 3 
parts to the mural; “Books and Reading,” “Math and 
Numbers,” “Civil Rights, Human Rights.” The mural 
materials include paper, glass, metal, and paint. It de- 
picts the favorite books and math problems designed 
by the children, as well as various civil rights and 





equity quotes from famous people throughout history. 


The mural is regularly visited on guided group tours 
for interested visitors and locals. 





1890 


Year the schoo! opened 


1962 


Year the current building opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


232 


Current enrollment 





“It means that we have a respon- 
sibility to all of our students, 
families, and ourselves to dis- 
rupt the status quo, working to 
ensure that our future world is a 
better place for celebrating our 
differences and using our differ- 
ences to make us stronger as a 
human race.” 

—Ron Machado, Principal 


“It means that we have a duty as 
educators to bring up uncom- 
fortable topics and have child 
form their own views with the 
right education. | have a duty 
and a freedom to teach and talk 
about things that some educa- 
tors wouldn’t even touch on.” 
—Elyse Reynolds, Teacher 





“Diversity. Having empathy for 
all. Inclusivity.” 
—Glenn Castro, Student Advisor 


“It puts on the front line for be- 

ing advocates of social justice.” 
—Teshia Jenkins, Paraprofessional 
& Parent Liaison 


“| think it means that everyone 
has the right to say what 
they want to say, and that there 
is freedom for all, and no dis- 
crimination.” 
—Paris, 5th Grade Student 
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Hillcrest Elementary School 


Hillcrest Elementary School sits atop Silver Avenue, 
a hidden gem of the Excelsior district in San Fran- 
cisco’s east side. John W. Reid, Jr, noted San Fran- 
cisco city architect, designed the original building set 
among rolling pastures overlooking the Bay. In addi- 
tion Reid designed Balboa High and City Hall as well 
as many other important structures in the City. 











In the 1950s the school benefited from a taxpayer 
initiated remodel. 


The new remodel added a library, auditorium and 
gymnasium. In 1956, famed artist and collaborator of 
Diego Rivera and Frida Kahlo, Emmy Lou Packard, 
and 650 Hillcrest students created a stunning mural 
that hangs in the library. The mural, approximately 

21 feet by six feet, highlights the diversity of San 
Francisco in many shapes and forms, from the inclu- 
sion of all children’s ethnicities, to the various flora, 
fauna and animals of the region. The mural used tiles, 
shells, and rocks to create a panorama reflecting the 
community spirit of Hillcrest School in the 1950s. 








In 2013, an offer was made to remodel the library but 
the plans included removing the mural from Hillcrest. 
The librarian requested that the mural stay put citing 
its historical value and its importance in the history 
of Hillcrest School. Heather, a frequent substitute 
teacher at Hillcrest and a former student from the 
960s, remembers her eyes filling with tears of hap- 
piness upon sighting the mural when she returned 

to Hillcrest as an adult to substitute teach. She notes 
that visiting the library while a student at Hillcrest was 
a, “big deal,” and gave her a lifelong love of literature 
and learning. Seeing the mural as an adult brought 
her back to the loving community she remembers 
with Mr. Kenny, the principal, offering up a sense of 
family and leadership. 








+ 





Janet, a paraprofessional with SFUSD, remembers 
creating the mural with Ms. Packard in 1956. She 
vaguely recalls that her part of the creation resting 
with one of the vibrant fish that shine brilliantly to this 
day. Ms. Packard was “very specific with each part of 
the mural. It was not a free for all. She had the finished 
product drawn up,” according to Janet. 


Hillcrest remains a community school open to all, 
embracing diversity in a culture that embraces a col- 
laborative spirit like the mural that shines and sparkles 
in the Hillcrest School library. 





1919 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


462 


Current enrollment 





“| met my best friend at 
Hillcrest. We are still best 
friends 40 years later.” 

—Heather, substitute teacher 
SFUSD (attended in the 1960s) 


“It was a real community. 

My mother was president of 
the PTA.“ 

—Janet, paraprofessional 
SFUSD (attended in the 1950s) 
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Jean Parker 


Elementary School 


Jean Parker was born in Nova Scotia on June 6, 
1841 to parents recently arrived from Scotland. |n 
the 1850s Jean and her family traveled south to the 
east coast of the United States, then headed west 
(perhaps via covered wagon) to Shasta County. In 
the 1860s, Jean was sent to study in San Francisco, 
becoming one of the first graduates of San Francisco 
High School. She returned to Shasta to teach school, 
then some years later, moved back to San Francisco 
with her family. 














Following the Civil War, Jean continued her teach- 

ing at Denman School (now James Denman MS) in 
the Outer Mission district, and at several other sites, 
becoming acting principal of Rincon Primary and then 
Principal of the Haight School. Miss Parker was gain- 
ing a reputation throughout the state (and the nation) 
for her educational policies and teaching excellence. 
In 1880 while at Haight, she was “elected” Principal of 
The Broadway Grammar School in North Beach, then 
a secondary school for girls. She headed The Broad- 
way School from 1880-1901. According to The Sierra 
Educational News (then a noted teaching journal), 

her 21 years there were the “happiest in her life’. She 
made many improvements in the curriculum, believing 
in the importance of “artistic and cultural studies” as 
well as academics, then known as “The Three R’s.” She 
was very proud that the students in her care came 
from many different countries and economic back- 
grounds. Several famous figures of her day, including 
Julia Ward Howe and Susan B. Anthony, came to visit 
the school. 




















In May 1901, The Broadway School was re-named in 
honor of the much beloved Miss Parker. She retired 
from active service in 1902, but was briefly recalled to 
instruct in the teacher-training program at San Fran- 
cisco State Normal School (now SFSU). Jean Parker 
died February 27, 1920 in Belmont, CA, and was 
reportedly buried alongside other family members in 
Piedmont, across the Bay. Her goals of multicultural- 
ism and social justice, and of learning beyond the 





*Three R’s” are enthusiastically upheld at Jean Parker 


School today, over 135 years later. 





1996 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


235 


Current enrollment 





“As an education consultant and 
parent, I’ve done my research 
as well and found Jean Parker 
to be an AMAZING school. 
Teachers work collaboratively 
to support student learning 
through project-based learning, 
and technology. This year they 
are implementing a new read- 
ing program where ALL classes 
have new libraries of indepen- 
dent reading books to encour- 
age a love of reading at all 
levels. As a parent | couldn’t be 
happier! [Do not overlook this 
GEM of a school in the Russian 
Hill/North Beach area.] 
—Allison, Parent 
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Jefferson Elementary School 


Jefferson Elementary School was named after 
Thomas Jefferson. He was the third president of the 
United States of America. Thomas Jefferson was a 
great president. He is on Mount Rushmore and on the 
nickel or five-cent piece. That proves he was a great 
president-great enough to be remembered. He was a 
Founding Father, which meant he had provided Amer- 
ica with the system of government that makes us one 
of the best countries in the world. 


Furthermore, he also served in many political back- 
grounds. For example, he was the first Secretary 

of State, the second Vice President, and the third 
President from 1801-1809. He also co-worked with 
many great people such as Benjamin Franklin and 
John Adams to write the Declaration of Independence 
in 1769. Not only was he an author of the Declaration 
of Independence, but during his two terms as Presi- 
dent he made The Louisiana Purchase, Ohio a state, 
and last but not least banned the slave trade. Thomas 
Jefferson also had his faults, such as he owned slaves 
even though he was disliked for this. However, he did 
free them when he died on July 4, 1826, surprisingly... 
Independence Day! 














Now for a little bit of our school’s history. In May 

of 1959, a boy set fire to the school. He said it was 
because of his worry over a test. That should NOT be 
something to stress that much about. The blaze in- 
jured 39 firefighters. The news articles titled the event, 
“Four Alarm School Blaze” and, “SF school burned to 
the ground!” Our school auditorium survived (well, 

ind of) and we still use the auditorium now. But the 
school had to go through a $700,000 rebuild and fur- 
nishing. Even though the school literally burned down, 
the Jefferson Parent Teacher Association (PTA) kept 
on meeting to discuss what to do. It is the oldest PTA 
in San Francisco. 














Now Jefferson Elementary is a community for kids 
where they can learn things that will helo them move 
forward into further school education. Programs 
such as drama, instruments, and art also help kids to 
imagine, create, and use their sense of wonder. Jef- 
ferson Elementary is a great school, and there is also 
proof why. For example, Jefferson is a Gold Ribbon 
school, which means that there is an excellent science 
program. Another reason is that in 2011, Jefferson 
got a document from Mayor Ed Lee of San Francisco 
proclaiming the school had great programs in both 
the educational and the arts directions. 





Thomas Jefferson was a great president because 
he did many things to establish the country we 
proudly call our home, America. This is why we 
named our school Jefferson Elementary after him, 
Thomas Jefferson. 





Report by: Katie Wang and Casey Holman, 
5th Grade Students 
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520 


Current enrollment 


83 
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John Yehall Chin 
Elementary School 


John Yehall Chin Elementary School (JYC) is a 
Kindergarten through fifth Grade public school 
located on the northeastern corner of San Francisco, 
right outside of Chinatown, North Beach, and the 


Financial Districts. 269 students currently attend JYC. 


Our school building, opened in 1914, and has been 
renovated a three times, most recently, during the 
2016-2017 school year. JYC is currently temporarily lo- 


cated at 940 Filbert Street in the North Beach District, 


utilizing the former John Hancock Grammar School & 
Sara B. Cooper Early Education School buildings. 





In 1914, JYC was originally named after Washington 
Irving, an American writer (authored “Rip Van Winkle” 
& “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow”), historian (wrote 
biographies about poet Oliver Goldsmith & the Proph- 
et Muhammad), and a diplomat (served as Minister 

to Spain under President John Tyler). During the mid- 
1960s, due to declining enrollment in the Chinatown 
area, Washington Irving Elementary School became 
The School of Business and Commerce, essentially, an 
adult education school. Then, in 1995, due to a swell 
of enrollment in the Chinatown area, The School 

of Business and Commerce ceased operation. Our 
school building went through renovation and again 
began operating as an elementary school. The school 
was renamed after John Yehall Chin, an Asian Ameri- 
can pioneer in education. John Yehall Chin was the 
Principal of St. Mary’s Catholic Chinese Language 
School in Chinatown. 











During the 2014-2015 school year, alumni as well 

as former staff members of Washington Irving 
Elementary School, The School of Business and 
Commerce, and John Yehall Chin Elementary School 
celebrated the centennial of our illustrious school 
building. It brought former and current students, staff, 
and families together, across generations. After a few 
testimonials, student performances, and a slideshow 
that transported the jam-packed audience through 
time, centennial attendees were given time to wander 
throughout the building, reliving memories. 








Recognition 
Top Academic Performance Index (API) - 997 / 1000 
School Year 2012 - 2013 





Top School Quality Improvement Index (SQII) - 100 / 
100 School Year 2015 - 2016 


National Blue Ribbon Award School - 2005 & 2013 
California Distinguished School Award - 2012 


California State Title | Academic Achievement Award 
School - 2004 - 2009, 2011 - 2014 





1914 


Year the school opened 


1962 


Year the current building opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


269 


Current enrollment 





“Politics takes a backseat at JYC. 
In fact, whenever feasible, we 
much prefer to leave politics 
on the curb, for the sake of our 
students, staff, and families.” 

—JYC parent 


“It is all about teaching and 
learning here at JYC! Our stu- 
dents are resilient; our staff is 
resilient; and our families are 
resilient.” 

—JYC staff 


“At JYC, our students, staff, and 
families learn from history. More 
importantly, we realize that we 
are all agents of history. We 
make history, not the other way 
around.” 

—former JYC staff 
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Junipero Serra 


Elementary School 


Bernal Grammar School occupied this site during 
the 1906 Earthquake era. The largest building was 
constructed in 1886 and Bernal Grammar School was 
the first school in Bernal Heights. The site was used 
until 1930 when it was cleared for the library. Architect 
Frederick Meyer designed the library, which was built 
as a Works Progress Association project in 1939-1940. 
Two schools were built as a result of this sudden influx 
of new families moving onto the hill after the 1906 
disaster. 








Junipero Serra Elementary School was named after 

a Franciscan missionary and founder of the Spanish 

missions of California, Junipero Serra (1713-1784). He 
founded the first nine of 21 Spanish missions in Cali- 
fornia from San Diego to San Francisco. 











It was in 1974 that a crew started to plan for the new 
Junipero Serra school. On May 26, 1977, Junipero Serra 
held a reopening celebration after earthquake safety 
reconstruction. 


Junipero Serra Elementary School is a small public 
Kindergarten through fifth grade school located on 
two campuses across from Holly Park in San Fran- 
cisco’s Bernal Heights neighborhood. Our intimate 
community of approximately 284 students offers a 
warm setting where children grow and develop. The 
school offers both bilingual and general education 
programs. We encourage families’ connection to the 
school and to each other through all-school activities, 
evening events, parent workshops and Parent Teacher 
Association (PTA) fundraisers. We are proud of our 
diverse school population, and our focus on building 
relationships. 











The Junipero Serra Annex Early Education School 








The school is located between the Bernal Heights 
Neighborhood and the Mission District. A majority of 
the spaces in the preschool are for children of parents 
who are under the 7Oth percentile of the state median 
income level and are eligible for state subsidy. 








n 2013, the preschool was infused with a grant to 
provide container gardening in the preschool. Weekly, 
the children tend the gardens while the parent council 
holds quarterly work days to invite parents to plant 
with their children. Everyone in the learning com- 
munity participates in taking ownership in campus 
beautification. The learning community of the school 
is believed to plant the seeds to provide the founda- 
tion for a lifetime of success for the youngest scholars 
who embark upon their school career at this Early 
Education School. 








is one of the ten stand-alone preschools in the SFUSD. 





PreK/ 
TK=5 


Grades served 


290 


Current enrollment 





“Students acquire the well- 
rounded education foundation 
necessary for success in life. 
Students will be supported 
as they develop a sense 
of responsibility and pride 
in their culture heritage and 
their achievements.” 

—Staff 


“A strong caring school commu- 
nity that works together toward 
the academic success of all.” 

—Parent 


“This school has a very impres- 
sive principal—Eve Cheung is 
smart, down to earth. She is all 
about parent involvement but 
aware of solving for potential 
conflicts of class and culture. 
She knows the name of every 
student she speaks too. She 
interacts with kids in the halls 
and classrooms, gently remind- 
ing them to walk or pick up a 
strayed backpacks.” 
—Parent 
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Lafayette Elementary School 


Located in the northwestern corner of San Fran- 
cisco, Lafayette is a neighborhood school in the 
Outer Richmond serving the community since 1909. 
Lafayette School is twice a recipient of the California 
Distinguished School Award. Additionally, Lafayette 
has received the Title 1 Academic Achievement Award 
and is a STEM Special Designation recipient for excel- 
lence in Math and Science in 2014 and 2015. In 2016, 
Lafayette received the National Blue Ribbon Award 
for high academic achievement. 


Lafayette School traces its lineage back to the early 
days of San Francisco. It was one of the original 
public schools, being the annex for primary classes of 
the famous old “Union Grammar School” which was 
established in 1854. In 1867, the annex became an in- 
dependent school named “Lafayette Primary School” 
ocated on the corner of Filbert and Kearney Streets. 
The building was destroyed in the great fire of 1906. 
Many displaced families lived in tents in Golden Gate 
Park and a new site was selected at 37th Avenue at 
the present day Anza Library. In 1927, Lafayette moved 
to its current site on Anza Street. 





In order to understand our Lafayette community, it is 
important to understand the programs and popula- 
tions Lafayette School has served over time. Lafayette 
has been a Kindergarten through third grade primary 
school, a fourth through sixth grade intermediate 
school, and a Pre-Kindergarten through fifth grade 
elementary school. In the late 1970s Lafayette con- 
verted from a fourth through sixth gradeintermediate 
school to a Kindergarten through fifth grade elemen- 
tary. At this time the other two elementary schools 

in the neighborhood converted from Kindergarten 
through third grade primary schools to Kindergarten 
through fifth grade elementary schools. In the first 
years as a Kindergarten through fifth grade school 
almost no new students enrolled at Lafayette. Fami- 
ies chose to stay at the other neighborhood schools 
where their children had begun Kindergarten. 











Initially, low enrollment prompted Lafayette to devel- 
op a range of programs to attract families and enroll 
students from the neighborhood. These programs 
included a Cantonese Bilingual Education Program, 











a Gifted and Talented Education Program, and a 
comprehensive Special Education Program. These 
programs have directly fostered a rich, compassion- 
ate, and diverse community that makes Lafayette a 
dynamic and unique place to teach and learn. 








Although Lafayette no longer has a Bilingual Educa- 
tion Program, Cantonese families still make up around 
20 percent of our student population. Our school still 
serves a high number of gifted and talented educa- 
tion students and students with special needs. We are 
now one of the magnet schools for Pre-Kindergarten 
through fifth grade hearing impaired students. Many 
of these Deaf and Hard of Hearing (DHH) students are 
in our inclusion program and are a part of the general 
education classes. Students learn through direct en- 
gagement the importance of compassion and inclu- 
sive practices. Lafayette teachers set high standards 
and consistently strive to help our students become 
respectful, well-rounded, and responsible citizens. 
The entire staff works closely together to differenti- 
ate instruction and build accessible scaffolds for our 
students. Student centered learning structures and 

a focus on academic conversations provide students 
with support, encouragement, and challenges that 
inspire all to become better individuals in life. 








Lafayette School is dedicated to better serve English 
Language Learners and students with disabilities. La- 
fayette staff and community assess student-learning 
needs and then develop plans to move these students 
into proficiency with regards to English, language 
arts, and mathematics. Teachers create environments 
in which learning is student-centered giving students 
maximum opportunities for academic conversa- 
tions with their peers. Lessons have open-ended 
responses in order to differentiate learning and meet 
the students at their educational levels. Technology 
in education is one focus for our teachers and staff 
since technological literacy will play an integral part 
in the lives and professions of our students. Lafayette 
teachers are committed to reaching all learners by 
finding innovative ways to integrate technology into 
the curriculum as we prepare them for careers in the 
21st century. 





1927 


Year the school opened 


562 


Current enrollment 


23 


Home languages spoken 


30% 


Percentage of students 
that are socio-economically 
disadvantaged 


89 
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Lakeshore Elementary School 


In 1939, the Gellert brothers, who owned Standard 
Building, purchased the farmland south of Sloat 
Boulevard from the Spring Valley Water Company 
for a new “deluxe” subdivision. Inspired by its prox- 
imity to Lake Merced, the new neighborhood would 
become “Lakeshore Park.” Rather than continuing 
the numbered avenues of the Sunset grid, Standard 
Building planned Lakeshore Park with nature-inspired 
street names: Sylvan, Middlefield, Forest View, River- 
ton, Springfield. Lakeshore School was built to serve 
the new community and opened in 1954. 








Our proximity to Lake Merced provides an oppor- 
tunity to study local entomology and ornithology. 
The surrounding area is also well-suited for Native 
American, Californian social studies, and urban ag- 
riculture. Our students have a natural playground in 


which they can explore, write poetry, paint, and draw. 





K-5 


Grades served 


487 


Current enrollment 


91 
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Longfellow Elementary School 


Longfellow Elementary School, located in the Outer 
Mission district, builds on a tradition of 139 years in 
San Francisco. Longfellow Elementary was named 
after Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, a great Ameri- 
can poet who penned such works as Paul Revere’s 
Ride, The Song of Hiawatha, and Evangeline, A Tale 
of Acadie. At Longfellow, we believe in educating the 
whole child, empowering families, and engaging stu- 
dents in the joy of learning. The motto at Longfellow 
is, Together We Can Make a Difference. Staff and par- 
ents are committed to creating an academic environ- 
ment that values lifelong learning, cultural awareness, 
and social responsibility. 





Longfellow Elementary is the second oldest school 

in San Francisco. The school was founded in 1888. 

We are a Kindergarten through fifth grade school, 
located in the Outer Mission district, providing public 
education to 570 students who live in the surrounding 
Crocker Amazon community in San Francisco. We 

are a school with a culturally diverse student popula- 
tion and staff. Our diverse student body reflects 

the neighborhood demographics consisting of 40 
percent Latino, 22 percent Chinese, 32 percent Fili- 
pino, four percent African American, and two percent 
Pacific Islander. Longfellow takes pride in offering two 
language pathways for students in Spanish bi-literacy, 
and Filipino—FLES, Foreign Language and Enrich- 
ment in Elementary Setting. Longfellow is a school- 
wide Title 1 school, serving 80 percent of our students 
who are socioeconomically disadvantaged, and 60 
percent are identified as English Learners. 






































The original school building was demolished and re- 
built in 1960. The school was recently renovated to its 
current beautiful building. Our schoolyard will be go- 


ing through a green phase during the summer of 2017. 


In our new building, we have 27 teaching classrooms, 
a school library, an auditorium and a cafeteria serv- 
ing over 570 students. The school provides excellent 
general education as well as a strong program in the 
area of special education. We are all committed to 
supporting each child’s academic, social, emotional, 
ohysical, and creative growth. 





Longfellow Elementary School is continuously 
developing students’ academic skills through Read- 
ing & Writing Workshops, Math, Social Studies, and 
Science. In collaboration with Longfellow parents, 
we work together to ensure a safe and positive place 
where children learn and grow each day. Our par- 
ent community is involved in our school by regularly 
attending our various family education functions and 
student celebrations. 


Vision 

Together we can make a difference! Longfellow El- 
ementary seeks to create and develop a community 
of lifelong learners, empowering all to be active par- 
ticipants in education and the community. Longfellow 
seeks to acknowledge, celebrate and use the diversity 
to make our school and community stronger. Long- 
fellow is a place to raise hopeful and happy learners 
that use their knowledge and skills to express and 
advocate for themselves. Our school community takes 
pride in our unique learning pathways. 





Mission 
Longfellow sets high expectations for all. A partner- 
ship among home, school and community promises 
student success within a safe, engaging and support- 
ive environment. Our educators collaborate in utilizing 
a rich, rigorous curriculum with differentiated lan- 
guage instruction. We challenge students to achieve 
academic success while also developing socially 

and emotionally. 








1888 


Year the school opened 
(approximate) 


1962 


Year the current building opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


560 


Current enrollment 





“Longfellow really is a special 
place. We have so many cultures 
represented and the families are 
so involved in their children’s 
educational experiences. Al- 
though | have worked here more 
years than | wish to count, | con- 
tinue to enjoy my relationships 
with the students, families, and 
staff at this wonderful institu- 
tion of learning.” 

—Staff Member 


“The teachers and staff are fan- 
tastic! Longfellow gives parents 
and volunteers many opportuni- 
ties to get involved in the child’s 
education and the community.” 
—Parent 


“Although Longfellow Elemen- 
tary School was never one of 
my choices when | signed up my 
daughter it certainly became 
my favorite!” 

—Parent 


“Estoy muy contenta con los 
maestros y directores. Mi hijo 
también esta contento.” 
—Parent 
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Malcolm X Elementary School 


Malcolm X Academy was originally opened as 

Sir Francis Drake Elementary in the 1950s. It was 
known to be a computer magnet school in the 1990s 
and housed over 400 students. In 1995, the staff peti- 
tioned for the school to undergo a name change from 
Sir Francis Drake, a slave owner, to another namesake 
that is more representative of the community. They 
underwent an election process where staff, families, 
and students voted on the new name, Malcolm X 
Academy. There was an inaugural ceremony in which 
many members of the community and special guests, 
like a daughter of Malcolm X, attended. 





Malcolm X Academy is aptly named, because like 

it’s namesake, it has shown over the years a fierce 
commitment to education and a lot of resiliency. 
There have been many changes in educational policy 
and within the neighborhood, but Malcolm X Acade- 
my has held steadfast in its commitment to educating 
students and working collaboratively to help meet 
the diverse needs of the community. 





We draw inspiration from our namesake daily. 
Malcolm X is a role model for both self-empowerment 
and collective empowerment. He showed persever- 
ance throughout his life and worked hard to educate 
himself and gain self-awareness. His fierce commit- 
ment to speaking his truth and naming the injustices 
he saw, showed bravery, leadership, and a fierce love 
for his community. Our vision is for our students to be 
empowered to claim their educational pathway, speak 
their truths, and fight for a world that is more just and 
equitable. Malcolm X showed us that there are many 
obstacles that will present themselves in our lives, 

but if we stand by our values and fight for what we 
believe in, then we can make progress in helping 
change the world. 








PreK-5 


Grades served 


109 


Current enrollment 





“Malcolm X is the best school | 
have ever seen. | went here, my 
children went here, now | am 

on the third generation of my 
grandkids. It’ amazing to be 
here with my kids, my grandkids 
and other kids. This is a village 
and | am in it.” 
—Parent 


“Il am proud to go to Malcolm X. 
He is a hero of mine.” 
—5th grade student 


“Empowerment comes from 
within you and if you are being 
the best you can be than you 
can empower others and bring 
about change” 

—Staff member who has been 
at MXA since 1987. 


“My parents moved to the 
Hunters Point projects when | 
was very young. We lived on 
Harbor and Middlepoint Roads. 
Sir Frances Drake Elementary 
school (now, “Malcolm X”) was 
the school | attended for ap- 
proximately 3 1/4 years (all of 
Kindergarten, Ist, 2nd and part 
of 3rd grades). Without a doubt, 
Sir Frances Drake and later, 
the other elementary schools 
| attended—and my mom’s 
insistence on a good education- 

-were factors in my decision to 
pursue teaching as a career later 
on in my life. Because of differ- 
ent circumstances, | didn’t be- 
come a teacher until about 30 
years after | left Hunters Point, 
but it finally happened!” 

Lisa Rae Gutierrez 
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Marshall Elementary School 


Marshall School was named after the discoverer 

of gold, James Wilson Marshall. He was a carpenter 
and operator of the Sutter Sawmill where he found 
the shiny gold flecks, 23 Karat and 96 percent pure 
gold in the banks of the American River in Coloma 

on January 24, 1848. From then on, the Gold Rush be- 
gan bringing fortune hunters from all over the world. 


Mission Primary School was the predecessor of 
Marshall School, and was one of San Francisco's first 
public schools opening in 1852, located in a small 
building near the Old Mission Catholic Church. In 1858, 
it was moved to Mission Street between 15th and 

16th Streets to ease the overcrowded and larger 
Mission Grammar School at the same location. City 
records show that in 1859, Mission Primary School had 
257 students, the same number as today, but with 
only two teachers for boys and girls. In 1898, the name 
was changed to Marshall School in honor of James 
Wilson Marshall, the discoverer of gold in California. 





Marshall School, like most of the city, was destroyed 
by the great San Francisco earthquake and fire of 
1906. City bonds were allocated and Marshall School 
was built and dedicated on December 11, 1914 at the 
present corner site of 15th and Capp Streets. The cost 
of the brick building was $84,000. After reconstruc- 
tion to meet the modern California earthquake, safety 
requirements and regulations, the building reopened 
on September 1977 and proudly stands today. 





Marshall School has a Kindergarten through fifth 
grade Spanish two way immersion program. Marshall 
seeks to deliver a high-quality education with a strong 
emphasis on science, mathematics, and literacy. The 
science program's goals are to promote creativity, 
engagement, and environmental consciousness in all 
of our students. 80 percent of the students live in the 
neighborhood, and Marshall School is proud to play a 
positive role in the Mission District. The Parent Teacher 
Association (PTA) is committed to the well being of 
the students, and aims to empower our community 
with skills in advocacy, leadership and communication. 
WIth a goal to positively impact the lives of all of our 
students at home, at school and in the community. 








Marshall School celebrated a fantastic Centennial in 
January 2015 with State and City dignitaries, former 
and present teachers and students enjoying a well 
deserved “Happy Birthday.” Our students are truly the 


“shiny gold of California.” 





K-5 


Grades served 


251 


Current enrollment 
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Frank McCoppin 
Elementary School 


Frank McCoppin was the first Irish-born, and for- 
eign-born Mayor of San Francisco. He was married 
in 1862 to Elizabeth Bird Van Ness in San Francisco, 
thereby becoming the son-in-law of former mayor 
James Van Ness. 











McCoppin was a member of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
ary from 1851 until he emigrated to the United States 
in 1853. In 1860, he was made supervisor of the Market 
Street Railway, where he encouraged planting along 
the railroad tracks, to lessen the problem of drifting 
sands. Shortly thereafter, he was elected to the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors. He then was elected 
mayor in 1867, serving from December 2, 1867 to 
December 5, 1869. He and the Board of Supervisors 
approved the plan for Golden Gate Park on January 
14, 1868. He is credited with recommending the use of 
ladybugs to control insect pests affecting the Califor- 
nia citrus crop. 











A small park, McCoppin Square, located in the Park- 
side District of San Francisco, is named in his honor, as 
are McCoppin Street in the Mission District and Frank 
McCoppin Elementary School, near Golden Gate Park. 











The school has an enduring legacy and is now over 
100 years old. Current students have family members 
who attended McCoppin 50 years ago. Former teach- 
ers and staff, long retired, still return to the school to 
volunteer or substitute teach. McCoppin Elementary 
School, serving the Inner Richmond District, provides 
students with a standards-based program to help 
them develop skills that exceed California require- 
ments. Parents, students, and staff at our small school 
near Golden Gate Park have created an academic 
community dedicated to outstanding achievement yet 
attentive to the needs of all its members. We have 
high expectations for our children, encouraging them 
to aim for their personal best every day. The faculty 
holds itself to the same standard, constantly seeking 
new ways to stimulate and inspire. 








K-5 


Grades served 


218 


Current enrollment 





“Both my children attend this 
school. One in kindergarten 

and one in 1st grade. They are 
coming home happy and talk 
non- stop about their day. They 
are enjoying PE and ART class 
and reading. The pick-up and 
drop- off system is great for the 
students and the neighborhood. 
The teachers are caring and 
very hands on with each individ- 
ual student. | enjoy this school 
very much.” 

—Parent 


“As the parent of a McCoppin 
student, | am 100% behind this 
transition the school has made. 
The classrooms look better than 
ever and the students are actu- 
ally reading critically and finally 
doing meaningful writing. No 
more worksheets during reading 
is wonderful. This new approach 
has truly inspired my child and 
she is now excited about read- 
ing and writing. | am so glad this 
school was approached by Kel- 
logg and that the teachers and 
principal decided to be a part of 
this grant. It has really trans- 
formed this school. | applaud 
those teachers that have em- 
braced this and are truly making 
a difference. | also attended a 
PTO meeting and it was exciting 
to see people getting involved. 
Great things are happening at 
this school.” 
—Parent 
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McKinley Elementary School 


McKinley Elementary School has educated many 
generations of children since it was established in 
1906-1907. It was one of a number of schools across 
the nation opened in the early 1900s that was named 
after William McKinley, 25th U.S. President, who was 
assassinated in 1901. 


Located in the heart of the Castro, McKinley is a 
small school serving a diverse group of children from 
many areas of the city, with an increasing number 

of students from the greater neighborhood. It origi- 
nally served children from Kindergarten through sixth 
grades until middle schools serving sixth through 
eighth grades were formed in the 1970s. 


Beginning at the corner of 14th and Castro Streets, 
the school building was shifted from its original loca- 
tion along Castro and Henry Streets to its current lo- 
cation along 14th Street in the 1970s. The classrooms 
radiate outward from the central high-beamed library 
that forms the heart of the school. This, along with 

its warm wooden walls, set the tone for a family-like 
environment. 


The focus of the school has changed over the years 
to meet district and community needs. From the 
1990s, it primarily served students with special educa- 
tional needs until dwindling demand almost caused 
its closure in 2006. 


At that time, a group of parents and the school 
leadership partnered with Parents for Public Schools 
to identify ways to increase enrollment. Parent and 
faculty/staff partnership continued to grow and 
strengthen the school over the next decade, culminat- 
ing in McKinley receiving the prestigious California 
Distinguished Schools Award in 2014. 


This award honors some of California’s most exem- 
plary and inspiring public schools that demonstrate 
significant gains in narrowing the achievement gap. 
Narrowing the achievement gap has resulted from 
commitment of Mckinley’s faculty, staff, leadership 
and parents to building a school climate where all chil- 
dren feel safe, are encouraged to express themselves 
and are challenged in their learning. Our philosophy is 
that every child can achieve, and our community takes 
collective responsibility to realize this goal. At McKin- 
ley, “All of our children are ALL OUR CHILDREN.” 


The diversity of our students and involvement of their 
families create a friendly and caring community that 
is representative of a cross-section of San Francisco. 
The school is active in its community. We volunteer 
at the SF Food Bank throughout the year and at 

the annual Castro Street Fair each Fall. We host our 
fundraising event, Dogfest—part carnival, part dog 
show—in Duboce Park each Spring. Additional school 
activities like Harvest Fest, United Nations Days and 
the Junior Olympics help to bond all members of the 
McKinley community into a tight-knit group who sup- 
port each other in “reaching for the stars.” 














K-5 


Grades served 


584 


Current enrollment 
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Miraloma Elementary School 


Miraloma is named after its neighborhood and 

it is the neighborhood that made the school 
happen! As early as 1930, the Miraloma Park Improve- 
ment Club (MPIC) began talks about the need for a 
neighborhood school. A petition was started in 1931, 
but due to the Great Depression, there were no longer 
enough children in the neighborhood to warrant a 
school and funding was not approved. A year later, 
the neighborhood residents were set on creating a 
playground on a site provided by neighborhood build- 
ers, Meyer Brothers. The site was cleared and sand- 
boxes were installed in 1933, but due to lacking funds, 
no real playground was completed. 


In 1934, the Meyer Brothers provided a site for a 
school on Omar way. MPIC petitioned the Board of 
Education beginning in 1936 and in 1940 Miraloma 
Elementary opened its doors with temporary wooden 
buildings with wood stoves and outdoor bathrooms. 
Post WWII, construction of homes accelerated and 
the baby boom hit the neighborhood, prompting 
another round of petitioning the School District for 

a permanent building. Miraloma Elementary finally 
opened its current building (by the Monson Brothers 
who also built Mt. Davidson Cross) in November of 
1952. MPIC and parents were key to making this hap- 
pen and have actively supported the school by build- 
ing the playgrounds and raising funds for the school 
ever since. 








By the late 1980s, Miraloma School was attended 

by many students outside the neighborhood, while 
neighborhood families often choose other alterna- 
tives for their children. In 1989, an active parent group 
worked in conjunction with Miraloma Elementary’s 
faculty to improve the school and make it more desir- 
able for neighborhood families to attend. The Kinder- 
garten playground was rebuilt, a Science at Miraloma 
(SAM) lab was created, an onsite after school pro- 
gram (MEEP Inc.) was established, the park building 
was repaired and reopened, the fields were regraded, 
and the upper playground was rebuilt. 








Fast forward to 2002, another parent group worked 
with support of the principal to revive the school li- 
brary, raising funds, setting up volunteer and donation 
programs, and restoring the space. The library has 
been a truly valuable part of the school since then and 
you can find the names of all who made it happen on 
the “Reader’s Chair” in today’s library. 


n 2009, a small group of parents started the Healthy 
Farm-to-Table Snack Program, ordering locally grown 
fruit and vegetables, preparing them for each class- 
room on a daily basis. By 2010, online communica- 
tions had become mainstream and the Parent Teacher 
Association (PTA) made a real effort to reduce paper 
and streamline volunteer support by moving informa- 
tion and fundraising efforts online. As part of a district 
pilot for “Green Schools,” Miraloma saved thousands 
of dollars on paper alone. 





San Francisco’s Inclusive Schools Week was estab- 
ished in 2010 on the steps of Clty Hall through 

the leadership of Miraloma parent, Catherine Dauer, 

in keeping with National Inclusive Schools Week. 
Miraloma was one of the first few schools to introduce 
a week-long program to celebrate ISW. 





Miraloma has been investing in technology to 
enhance education with the use of smart boards, 
audio systems, tablets, and laptops. During the 
year-long renovation in 2015, the PTA STEAM Team 
participated in the SFUSD iLab design program 

and developed and created an onsite STEAM Lab. 
Additionally, Miraloma Elementary made national 
headlines when it renovated the lower-grade’s bath- 
rooms and installed gender neutral bathrooms. 


Today, Miraloma is a thriving neighborhood school, 
with a uniquely diverse and international community 
that brings together a great variety of cultures 

and traditions. 





1940 


Year the school opened 


1952 


Year the current building opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


392 


Current enrollment 





“Miraloma is a place of 
learning academics, arts, and 
social skills, while building a 
strong community! It is a venue 
where all community members 
continuously work to create a 
harmonious environment!” 

—Mrs. Talat Jabbar (parent 1988, 
teacher since 1993) 


“| loved the community at 
Miraloma. The principal, teach- 
ers and parents believed our 
school could be the gem it is, 
and made it so!” 

—Ms. Catherine Sparacino (parent 
2002-2008) 


“lm so very happy to see my 
grandchildren’s school today 
still enjoys a strong commu- 
nity of principal, teachers, and 
parents working together to 
provide a top-notch environ- 
ment and education, just like we 
experienced when our children 
attended in the 80s.” 

—Ms. Phyllis Kirschner (parent 
1979, grandparent 2013) 


“Miraloma has seen many 
changes over my 27 years (Au- 
gust 1989) here, always putting 
the children “FIRST”. Families 
have come to Miraloma from 
across the City, being bused 

in from Hunters Point, Outer 
Mission, Ingleside, Diamond 
Heights and now throughout 
the City. Miraloma continues to 
be a thriving, welcoming school 
of caring Principals and staff 
for our students and families to 
learn and come together in sup- 
port for one another.” 
—Ms. Janet Pandolfi ( 

staff since 1990) 10s 
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Mission Education Center 
Elementary School 


Mission Education Center (MEC) is a Kindergarten 
through fifth grade school for newly arrived 
Spanish-speaking immigrant students. We offer 

a transitional Spanish bi-literacy newcomer program 
that promotes adapting to English and American 
culture, while fostering, celebrating and validating 
students’ home language (Spanish & indigenous lan- 
guages) and culture. 








MEC first opened in 1972 in order to meet the 
particular educational needs of Spanish-speaking 
immigrant students. Our transitional program sup- 
ports newcomer students to develop the skills and 
confidence that are necessary to succeed in other 
San Francisco Unified School District schools to which 
they will transfer at the end of one to two years. Dur- 
ing their time with us, we strive to foster our students’ 
overall academic, social & emotional growth in their 
new home environment; to helo them gain some 
fundamental basics of the English language; and to 
enable them and their families to navigate and under- 
stand our educational system. Our program has been 
very successful to in advancing newcomer students, 
many who often come with little, interrupted, or no 
schooling experience. At the core of our program 

are basic good teaching practices built upon estab- 
lished, supportive, and trusting relationships within 
the classrooms, amongst the staff, with families 

and the community at large. 














Sometimes people have asked us, “What is the 


‘magic’ of MEC?” Our story, our experience of what 


has worked for us, and much of what we have to 
share (ideas, experiences, key concepts, strategies 
and ways to support newcomer and English Learner 
students and their families so students develop their 
skills.) are simply ‘good practices.’ It’ll probably re- 
mind you of things you already know and/or remem- 
ber. There are key elements to any situation when it 
comes to the important work of dealing with human 
lives. Nonetheless, if we had to put it all in one simple 
sentence—and to borrow from how others sometimes 
refer to us—“MEC is like one big hug” for newcomers 
and their families. 








1972 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


190 


Current enrollment 





“| will never forget my time at 
MEC because not only did | 
learn to get my education; but 
to be proud of who | am & being 
bilingual. | share that message 
wherever | go to this day.” 
—Former MEC student, now adult 
Business Owner 








“1 am thankful for so much... 
my daughter has been able to 
learn with care, understanding 
and patience... | am so happy 
because it’s really hard com- 
ing from another country to a 
culture that is so different and 
being far from family...” 

—MEC parent 


“It’s important to have a transi- 
tion time when you get to a new 
country and being immigrants 
themselves, the teachers here 
know what it’s like. They not 
only sympathize, but empathize 
too. It makes a difference.” 
—MEC teacher, former MEC 
student 


“?’m so happy that my daughter 
is learning English.” 
—MEC parent 


“M—Many thanks to MEC for 
the dedication, E—Effort, en- 
deavor, and C —Confidence 
that you planted in the lives of 
my children! | give thanks... for 
MEC, for each person here who 
intervened in the formation of 
the children and for opening 
the doors and opportunities for 
both our children & parents.” 
—MEC parent 
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Monroe Elementary School 


The school began with a one room school house 
called Five Mile School which had about a dozen 
students in 1889. Excelsior School (originally named 
Monroe School and currently San Francisco Com- 
munity School) was constructed in 1900 on Excelsior 
Street between London and Paris Streets. Even with 
the addition of Cleveland Elementary School to the 
neighborhood in 1910, the enrollment of the Excelsior 
School had grown to 1129 students by 1916 (SF Chroni- 
cle, 1916) which necessitated the building of Monroe 
Grammar School (on Excelsior Avenue between 
Lisbon and Madrid Streets). By 1935, the enrollment 
of Monroe and Excelsior schools combined was 1250 
students. (SF Chronicle, 1935) 

















Monroe School was built in 1919 (SF Planning Depart- 
ment). Students in the neighborhood usually first at- 
tended Excelsior Elementary School for Kindergarten 
through third grade and then moved up the street one 
block to attend Monroe Grammar School for fourth 
through eighth grade. 














The original Monroe School building was a large red 
brick building with 18 classrooms, a gymnasium, an 
auditorium, with large industrial arts and homemak- 
ing programs. Once Balboa High School was built 

in 1930, Monroe School students went directly to 
Balboa for high school. When James Denman Junior 
High opened in 1940, students went from Monroe to 
Denman beginning in seventh grade and then on to 
Balboa High School. 





The original red brick building was closed in May of 
1971 when it was determined to not meet earthquake 
safety standards (SF Chronicle, 1971). The brick build- 
ing was demolished and a new school building with 
the entrance facing Madrid Street was built on the 
same site. Bungalows were added on the perimeter 
of the yard over the years to accommodate more stu- 
dents and classrooms. 








A two-year renovation of Monroe Elementary School 
was finished in January of 2014. The existing structure 
was gutted and redesigned and rebuilt and a new 
building was added on the Madrid side of the play- 
ground replacing all bungalows. 








Today, Monroe Elementary School is a vibrant, multi- 
cultural and multilingual school community with a to- 
tal enrollment of 548 students. Monroe now has three 
language strands: Spanish Immersion, Chinese Bilit- 
eracy pathway and General Education English. Our 
multiple languages and many cultures are celebrated 
and appreciated while we remain one unique school 
community together. 











K-5 


Grades served 


STI 


Current enrollment 





“Actually my daughter started 
here shortly after they built the 
new school building. | also had a 
grandson and a granddaughter 
who went here. So, I’m kind of 
really tied into Monroe.” 

—Mrs. Helen Rodriguez 





“Well, it’s changed because 

of the cultures that are here 
now. And we get to share our 
different cultures—our differ- 
ent holidays—where we only 
had the basic holidays. Now 

we get to celebrate a lot more 
and share a lot more with our 
cultures, our foods, our holidays. 
When | went to school | had no 
idea of Chinese New Year—now 
we get to celebrate Chinese 
New Year. | find that now | am 
learning new things all the time. 
And it’s very interesting. That’s 
what | enjoy about being here— 
is learning all the new things 
that you guys bring. We are like 
a melting pot here—lots of cul- 
tures, lots of different holidays 
and celebrations that we all get 
to learn about. And | find that 
very interesting and | owe it all 
to you guys that | keep learning 
new things. You have an advan- 
tage that | didn’t have because 
we pretty much stuck to one 
thing. Here we get to do differ- 
ent things and learn different 
things. | find that very interest- 
ing and you are very lucky that 
you can do that.” 
—Mrs. Helen Rodriguez 
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George Moscone 
Elementary School 


George R. Moscone Elementary School is in the 
Mission District. The school opened July 1, 1980 at 
2355 Folsom Street where the school is currently 
John O’Connell High School. Its first principal was 
Mrs. Nora Haymond. Moscone School moved to a 
new place with Mr. Charles Hernandez as the princi- 
pal.lts current location is 2576 Harrison Street and 
it opened on August 27, 1997. 





Moscone School has students from kindergarten 
through fifth grade from many cultural backgrounds. 
It has “a strong commitment to cultural and linguis- 
tic diversity, with three programs: General Education 
calso known as “English Plus Pathway”) and Span- 

ish and Cantonese Pathway.” At the entrance of the 
school there is a ceramic plate in three languages that 
says, Through these portals pass the greatest children 
in the world.” 


Students at Moscone School wear uniforms of blue 
and white and on the last Friday of the month, they 
have free dress and also get recognition of Student of 
the Month. 


Moscone’s Mission and Philosophy is, “educating 
students to be life-long, proficient readers and critical 
thinkers, with the persistence and self-discipline to 
tackle complex problems in math, science and tech- 
nology, and the skills to communicate effectively.” 


Student pledge 


“| will work to be the best that | can for myself, 


for my family, and for my community.” 
And also, “Focus, focus, focus.” 





The “Moscone Way” 

| respect and cooperate with others. 
| respect property. | am safe. 

lam prepared. | am responsible. 


About the researcher 

My name is Katie Guzman. | was born in San 
Francisco, California. | am nine years old and | am 
Honduran, Mexican, and American. My favorite things 





and singing. | go to George R. Moscone Elementary 
School, and my teacher is Ms. Gonzalez. | am in 

the fourth grade. My friends here are Madeline, Amy, 
Karen, Marisol, Melani, Andrea, and Damiana. My 
dream is to go to college and to be a veterinarian. 





to do are playing soccer, painting, swimming, reading, 





1980 


Year the school opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


380 


Current enrollment 
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John Muir Elementary School 


John Muir was built in 1927 and was designed by 
San Francisco City Architect, John Reid Jr. It features 
three David Park murals as you first enter the building. 
These were painted in 1934 in the Socialist Realism 
style and are titled: Man in Art, Man in Nature and Man 
in Industry. 


The school was named after the famous author and, 
arguably, the Father of the National Park Service. It is 
unknown at this time why the school was named after 
him, but we have a mascot that he may have come 
across on many of his hikes: the bobcat. Our Bobcat 
scholars are hardworking, diverse and full of spirit. 








John Muir has served many multigenerational families. 
It is a tight-knit community. We are a very proud com- 
munity that works hard together to shine a spotlight 
on our amazingly talented children. We are a commu- 
nity of learners who open their arms to anyone who 
wants to join us. 


Our teachers and support staff are a talented 

group of professionals who meet every week to 

plan and reflect on instructional practices. We have 
created four spirals (Narrative, Non-Fiction Expository, 
Opinion/Argumentation and Non-Fiction Expository 
with a research focus) based off of Common Core 
Standards that span reading and writing genres and 
integrate history, social justice issues, science 

and health. Our teachers meet weekly in grade level 
cohorts to examine student work in order to ad- 

just and plan lessons. We also have a large group of 
teachers who participate in a Lesson Study approach 
to teaching, where they observe each other teach 

and reflect and adjust lessons based off the student 
responses to the lessons. Our Instructional Leadership 
Team (ILT) meets biweekly to plan and develop whole 
school professional development in order to grow 

our teaching craft. 

















We pride ourselves on getting children to love read- 
ing, writing, math, science and history. We continue 
to show growth every year due to the hardworking, 
caring nature of our staff. We are continuing to learn 
to be culturally relevant in our teaching practices 
and set high expectations and rigor for our students. 
Common Core has provided a framework to build a 
rigorous, relevant education. John Muir is prepared to 
take on this challenge. We have a wonderful garden 
program with community, a quality dance program 
and other enrichment opportunities. 


To keep our promises to students and families, we 
maintain a safe and welcoming school environment, 
provide a supportive school climate that is accepting 
of diversity, and encourage participation by communi- 
cating with our families and the larger neighborhood 
community. We have adopted Second Step as our 
socio-emotional curriculum and teachers engage in 
weekly lessons around complex social situations that 
students face presently and will face in the future. 
Restorative Practices is used to build community and 
repair harm if it occurs. We have a network of com- 
prehensive support services at John Muir with Parent 
Leadership Committee and community organizations. 
We partner very closely with our onsite after school 
program, Beacon, to ensure that children have rel- 
evant enrichment experiences. We consider families 
to be the first teachers of their children and are an 
important part of our school community. We believe 
wholeheartedly in the African Proverb: It Takes a Vil- 
lage to Raise a Child. 








1927 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


270 


Current enrollment 





“What John Muir Does well is 
good at having a welcoming 
environment. Somebody is 
always here to help, offer break- 
fast. | feel seen and heard.” 
—Second Grade Parent 
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New Traditions 


Elementary School 


New Traditions Creative Arts Elementary School 
was founded in 1978 by Frances Rogers, a veteran 
teacher who had taught in the inner city all of her 
professional life. Originally, the school was called 
New Traditions Alternative Elementary School. Mrs. 
Rogers did not believe that children’s learning needs 
were being met in a textbook, traditional curriculum 
based education, and she recognized that children 
learn at different paces, with different teaching ap- 


proaches. She also believed that all children are gifted. 





She wrote the first of many California Arts Council 
(CAC) Grants that New Traditions has received, and 
developed a hands- on arts based curriculum. 


Originally, every New Traditions child received an 
hour each week of the following: Art, Music and 
Computer Science. A private benefactor, Mr. William 
Brinton, originally underwrote these, and there was 
once a multi-media center named after him. While his 
contributions toward computer science may not be 
visible today, we still focus on the arts. Through our 
Parent Teacher Association (PTA) and district sup- 
port, still receive Visual Arts, Instrumental and Vo- 
cal Music as well as performance arts such as dance 
and drama. Our art and music teachers are working 
artists. We participate in Poets in the Schools, and 
invite an author on site each year as part of our, “One 
School, One Book” program. 





The school’s enrollment doubled in five years from 

97 students to 194 in the mid-90s. The school had 10 
classrooms, from kindergarten to fifth grades, with 
two Special Education classes. The school’s principals 
of recent note have been Mary Valledor, 1993-2003, 
and Maria Luz Aguadelo, 2003-2015. 


There are three playgrounds, an outdoor classroom, 
garden areas throughout the campus and a staff 
parking lot accessible from Hayes Street. There is 
on site before and after school care provided by the 
Buchanan YMCA. New Traditions went through a 
remodel in 1997, which brought it to its current state 
with improved lighting, bathrooms and auditorium. 








New Traditions Creative Arts Elementary School 

has a rich history of celebrating the arts and we are 
constantly trying to find ways to integrate it into 

our classrooms. Our location is ideal for field trips to 
world-class museums and parks, which are rich in his- 
tory and experiences that provide a strong foundation 
for our student’s learning 





1975 


Year the school opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


260 


Current enrollment 


113 
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Jose Ortega 


Elementary School 


In 1769, Captain Don Gaspar de Portola led the first 
land expedition from Mexico to explore California, 
looking for the calm harbor of Monterey Bay. As 
they reached Salinas, they noted that that coast had 
rough seas and strong winds, so assumed they had 
not yet reached their destination and continued north 
as far as Pacifica. By the time Portola was able to see 
the Farallon Islands, he realized they had come too far 
north and set up camp for the night, planning to turn 
around in the morning. Before leaving the next day, 
Sergeant Jose Ortega and a few other men climbed 

a nearby hill to see if there was anything they had 
missed. From the top of the hill they could see the 
beautiful San Francisco Bay, which they described as 
“an enormous area of the sea or estuary which shot 
inland as far as the eye could see.” Excited by their 
discovery, Sergeant Ortega led the entire expedition 
up to the top of the ridge to see his discovery, which 
Portola claimed for New Spain. 














Jose Ortega Elementary School sits high ona 

hill in the OMI (Ocean View/Merced/Ingleside) neigh- 
borhood. To the south rises the hill where Sargeant 
Ortega made his discovery, to the west the beautiful 
Pacific Ocean and Farallon Islands are the backdrop 
for our playground, adjacent to the north is the 

hilly and wooded open space of Brooks Park, and 

to the northeast is a large community garden open 
to the public. It is a unique site that celebrates the 
natural world within the city and brings opportunities 
for new discoveries. 








At Jose Ortega School, we are proud of our multi- 
faceted student body who bring rich and diverse 
resources of languages, cultures, family traditions, 
interests, and academic strengths to make our cam- 
ous a welcoming, lively place. Our multi-ethnic and 
multi-generational staff recognize and value the gifts 
and talents of each child, encouraging them to do 
their best and supporting them with help as needed. 
Families, students, and staff have created a nurtur- 
ing community where each child can feel important, 
welcomed, and loved. 


Originally in a working-class, ethnically diverse 
neighborhood, the student body reflected the com- 
munity’s population and strong family values. Through 
the years, the neighborhood has weathered the 

ups and downs of life in San Francisco as economic 
and social changes, closing of neighborhood busi- 
nesses, and news stories such as Jonestown left 

their mark. Through it all, the school community has 
stood strongly for the neighborhood and the local 
families, some of whom have been Ortega families 
through two or even three generations. Jose Ortega 
School has, at various times, been an Intermediate 
School (grades four through six), a preschool/lower- 
elementary school, and even housed some District 
offices when there were unused classrooms available. 
It always had a strong program, but was virtually 
invisible to many in the city because of its quiet, ”out 
of the way” neighborhood setting. In 2007, the school 


began a very successful Mandarin Immersion program, 


bringing students from all over San Francisco to join 
the Ortega student body and bringing new public- 

ity and resources to the school. Today, Jose Ortega 
School, newly updated and fully enrolled, continues its 
proud tradition of honoring the talents, traditions, and 
abilities of all of our students and their families. 





1956 


Year the school opened 
(approximate) 


1962 


Year the current building opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


430 


Current enrollment 





“We have a really good camara- 
derie at this school that really 
helps the students to learn and 
makes the school enjoyable for 
teachers, too.” 

—Katherine Chan 
(Kindergarten teacher) 


“We’re not just a community, but 
we’re a family. Parents, staff, 
and students all support each 
other. We work together for the 
benefit of all.” 

—Verna Washington 
(4th Grade teacher) 


“We all truly believe in educat- 
ing the whole child. We appreci- 
ate every child’s strengths and 
do all we can to provide the 
structures and resources to help 
him or her become the best 
student, and person, he or she 
can be.” 
—Cynthia Young 
(Kindergarten teacher) 
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George Peabody 
Elementary School 


George Peabody is a small, thriving elementary 
school located in the Inner Richmond district. The 
school was founded in 1880 and is named for George 
Peabody, a man acknowledged to be the father of 
modern philanthropy, whose charitable efforts fo- 
cused primarily on educational and housing initiatives. 


The school was originally founded in the Mission 
district, and was rebuilt in the Inner Richmond in the 
1910s following the destruction of the school in the 
1906 Earthquake and subsequent fire. In the 1970s 
the school building was razed and completely rebuilt. 
Further renovations to improve and modernize the 
school were completed in 2014, including the con- 
struction of anew wing of the school, with a multi- 
purpose building, music/art room, and library. 


George Peabody has a diverse community of under 
300 students spanning Kindergarten through fifth 
grade that reflects the multiculturalism of San Francis- 
co. Students are taught and expected to practice the 
“Splash” values of Kindness, Responsibility, Respectful- 
ness, Effort and Resilience. Peabody has a dedicated 
staff that work tirelessly to provide students with a 
strong academic and social-emotional curriculum in 

a joyful and inclusive setting. The desired outcome is 
that every student acquires the skills and knowledge 
needed to lead a successful life, to become a produc- 
tive citizen, and to achieve their goals. In addition to a 
strong academic curriculum, students are exposed to 
a variety of enrichment programs on a weekly basis 
including, art, music, dance, science, library, garden- 
ing/ecology, physical fitness, and instruction on the 
use of computers (technology). 





Parents have always been an integral part of the 
Peabody community, and we have a very active, in- 
volved, dedicated parent community. Monthly Parent 
Teacher Association meetings are open to all Peabody 
families and include dinner and childcare to allow 
parents to participate in planning for school-wide 
events, fundraisers, budgeting, after-school pro- 
grams and events. Fundraising efforts allow for the 
continuation of our enrichments programs, a variety 
of community events, and support and professional 
development for the staff. Parent volunteers assist in 
classrooms, the school office, the library, the school- 
yard, and in many other capacities. At Peabody, 

we strive to ensure that every student has a positive 
elementary school experience full of fond memories, 
close friendships, and a love of learning. 








K-5 


Grades served 


276 


Current enrollment 
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Redding Elementary School 


The beautiful brick building at the corner of 

Pine and Larkin Streets known today as Redding 
Elementary School was erected in 1917, one hun- 
dred years ago. Redding Primary School was estab- 
lished on Bush Street near Hyde Street in 1857. It was 
relocated to its current location on Pine Street, where 
it was known as Pine and Larkin Primary School. 

This incarnation was destroyed by an earthquake. A 
new school was erected in 1917 and named, Redding 
Elementary School, after Benjamin R. Redding, a land 
agent for Central Pacific Railway. 





Today, Redding Elementary School serves a culturally, 
linguistically, and ethnically diverse group of students 
who come from all over San Francisco. To the Redding 
School community, social justice and equity mean 
providing the highest quality education possible to all 
students so that they may succeed in our society. Our 
staff commits to providing a nurturing and safe learn- 
ing environment in which all students are expected to 
achieve their maximum potential in all curricular disci- 
plines. We offer a thematic, interdisciplinary program 
that aligns Common Core State Standards, SFUSD 
Standards and integrates arts education. Teachers and 
staff work in collaboration with parents to ensure that 
students do their best work to experience success in 
their endeavors. 








At Redding, we believe that joyful learning means 
teachers providing stimulating and varied experiences 
for all students. We celebrate the achievement of all 

of our students. We maintain ongoing communication 
with families (through interpreters as necessary). Our 
staff values knowing every student’s current achieve- 
ment level and suggest strategies and/or interventions 
to advance each student to the next level. We expect 
our students to be successful in their educational jour- 
ney here so that they can be responsible, respectful 
citizens who positively contribute to our society. We 
are a community of lifelong, joyful learners! 


Collaboration with Ruth Asawa 

Redding School, Self-Portrait (1984), located in Father 
Alfred E. Boeddeker Park, is a bas-relief sculptural wall 
made of glass fiber-reinforced concrete. For this work, 
Redding Elementary School students made their own 
sculptures out of baker’s dough for Asawa to assem- 
ble into one complete mold. 











1917 


Year the school opened 


TK=5 


Grades served 


278 


Current enrollment 





“You might wonder what makes 
Redding Elementary so special. 
Well, | don’t really think of this 
school as just a place to learn, | 
think of it as a family. The teach- 
ers, the volunteers, the students 
are all a part of our family.” 

—Olivia, 4th grade student 


“Redding Elementary School 
means a lot of things. It means 

a better education, more suc- 
cess, more kindness, and more 
learning. Redding students learn 
from their mistakes and all stu- 
dents are kind to each other.” 
—Roya, 4th grade student 


“Il love Redding Elementary 
School community because it 
consists of families from all over 
the world, making it one of the 
most diverse schools in San 
Francisco. The teachers are phe- 
nomenal, and most have taught 
at Redding for decades and are 
actually teaching the children of 
former students!” 

—R.A., Redding Parent 
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Rosa Parks Elementary School 


The school at 1501 O’Farrell Street in San Francisco 
opened its doors on March 7, 1927. |t was originally 
named Raphael Weill School, and a satellite building 
on the campus houses an early childhood education 
center which still bears that name. Raphael Weill 

was a French Jewish immigrant who arrived to San 
Francisco in 1855. He became a partner in the JW. 
Davidson Dry Goods Store, which evolved into the 
White House department store, well-known for fine 
quality merchandise as well as for remarkable treat- 
ment of its employees and customers. In addition to 
being a successful merchant, Weill was also a philan- 
thropist who generously shared his wealth to improve 
schools, support the French Hospital, and clothe 
victims of the 1906 Earthquake. He served on the 
San Francisco Board of Education, and was also a 
member of the Bohemian Club. 











The school, reflecting the Western Addition neighbor- 
hood in which it resides, has served a diverse student 
body throughout its history. This diversity is evident 
in a series of images captured by renowned photog- 
rapher Dorothea Lange, on assignment by the War 
Relocation Authority to document the internment 

of Japanese Americans during World War Il. Shortly 
after the photos were taken, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9066 on February 
12, 1942, authorizing the forced removal of Japanese 
Americans to concentration camps. Raphael Weill 
School was used as a collection point for Japanese 
Americans to be removed from Japantown and 
transported to the Tanforan Assembly Center, where 
they awaited assignment to one of the concentration 
camps. After the Japanese American removal, the 
neighborhood demographics shifted dramatically, as 
large numbers of African Americans who had migrat- 
ed from the South seeking wartime jobs settled in the 
Western Addition. 








In 1995, the school underwent major remodeling and 
staffing changes, and it was decided that the school 
would be renamed for someone the school commu- 
nity could better identify with: civil rights leader Rosa 
Parks. Parks sparked the Civil Rights Movement on 
December 1, 1955 in Montgomery, Alabama, when she 
refused to obey segregation law and was arrested 

for failure to give up her seat on a city bus to a white 
person. Rosa Parks attended the school’s renaming 
ceremony in her honor. Today, Rosa Parks Elementary 
School hosts three academic programs (STEAM, 
Japanese Bilingual and Bicultural Program, and 
Special Education) which all merge together into a 
cohesive community of learners who continue to 
advance the values of social justice and equality 

that Rosa Parks stood for. 














1927 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


461 


Current enrollment 





“Because Rosa Parks didn’t get 
up on the bus for a white man 
because back then, there was 
white places and colored places 
and Rosa Parks was colored 
so she got arrested for not get- 
ting up for a white man and also 
started a boycott.” 
—Miles Serafino, 3rd grade, on 
how the school got its name 


“Because of her | can be 
with my friend Risa” 
—Samira Kasmai, how the 
name reflects the school’s 
values and traditions 
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Sanchez Elementary School 


Sanchez Elementary School carries the name 

of Francisco Sanchez, who served as the alcalde, 
or chief administrator, of San Francisco from 
1843-1845, a time when California was under 
Mexican rule. His life soanned many important mo- 
ments in California history. He was born in 1805 and 
was just five years old when the infamous Grito de 
Dolores initiated the Mexican War for Independence 
from Spain. 


When the United States declared war on Mexico 

in 1846, Francisco was serving as Comandante of 
San Francisco, and he eventually ceded to the United 
States forces. Francisco Sanchez is buried at the 
Mission Dolores Cemetery just blocks from Sanchez 
Elementary School. 











1926 


Year the school opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


255 


Current enrollment 
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San Francisco Public 
Montessori Elementary School 


The Founding of San Francisco Public Montessori 
started as an early childhood Montessori program 
in 2005 within the traditional school, Dr. William 
Cobb’s Child Development Center. Modeled on 

the highly successful Milwaukee Public Montessori 
Schools, San Francisco Public Montessori was created 
as part of a strategic plan to help address ongoing 
racial isolation and concentration of low income stu- 
dents in particular schools by offering innovation and 
a new curricular choice for parents. 





In 2005, SFUSD hired a Montessori consultant to 
bring the Montessori approach to a public school 
setting, making it accessible to all children across the 
city. The program began with just one Pre Kindergar- 
ten class. The vision was to grow the program to fifth 
grade. The first year showed great promise and as a 
result there was a high demand for the Montessori 
program to continue. It grew by one classroom a 
year for four years. During the fourth year some of 
the Pre Kindergarten students were ready to move 
on to Kindergarten. 


San Francisco Public Montessori was given the 
opportunity to move to a new site undergoing renova- 
tion in Pacific Heights, known as the Jackson Street 
Property. It was at this time that the school commu- 
nity was granted permission to rename the school 

San Francisco Public Montessori, one of the only 
Montessori programs in a public school setting in the 
Bay Area. Several of the original staff members who 
started the Montessori Pre-Kindertarten program are 
still with us today. 





What began as just one primary classroom at the Dr. 
William Cobb Child Development Center in 2005 

has now grown to an enrollment of 225 students, Pre- 
Kindergarten through fifth grade, a vision realized! 


Thanks to tremendous parent enthusiasm for the 
program, it has become as ethnically and socio- 
economically diverse as any school in the district. 
Families from every corner of the city have sought 
out SFPM because of the unique opportunity to 
provide their children with an authentic Montessori 
education in a public school setting. Children from 

a wide variety of backgrounds are working together, 
learning and thriving. 











2005 


Year the school opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


171 


Current enrollment 





“Wonderful, supportive teachers 
and administration. Supportive 
learning environment, space to 
work and play, fantastic after- 
care with language immersion.” 
—Parent review 


“The school focuses on peace- 
fulness and learning about the 
world and people around us 
from all over the planet. Learn- 
ing about different cultures, 
and how we also have the same 
needs fosters empathy develop- 
ment and connectedness.” 
—Parent review 


“I love this school. It is a small 
community and you get to know 
each other pretty well. The prin- 
cipal Ms. Keener and the teach- 
ers are great. | love the camping 
trips twice a year. For my kids 
the Montessori education is per- 
fect because my kids are English 
As a Second Language learner. 
One child is a faster learner 
than the other one but both can 
learn in their speed and that 
helps them a lot with the typical, 
hands-on Montessori materials. 
The school offers art, music and 
for some grades some weeks of 
ballet.... | just love this school.” 
—Parent review 
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Sheridan Elementary School 


Sheridan Elementary is located in the Ocean View, 
Merced, Ingleside (OMI) neighborhood. The school 
was built in 1910 and was named after General Sheri- 
dan, a civil war officer. Originally, the school was 
named Sheridan Grammar School. The name “gram- 
mar school” was adopted by public schools for 
children from 10 to 14 years of age. This followed a 
primary stage from five to nine years of age. These 
types of schools were combined around 1900 to 
form elementary schools, which were also known as 
“grammar schools.” The original school building was 
torn down in 1975 and portables were erected while a 
new school was built. What was supposed to be a 
few years turned into fifteen and finally half of the 
school was built in 1994. It took many neighborhood 
activists including OMI Neighbors in Action, Lobos 
Block Club and Minnie and Lovie Ward, but in 1996 
Sheridan Elementary was finally a whole school. The 
community was excited and proud to have a brand 
new school in their neighborhood. They were most 
excited to have our auditorium. It is soectacular and 
the envy of all other schools. 











We are a small family school where everyone knows 
each other and feels connected to our tight-knit com- 
munity. Students who spent their elementary years 

at Sheridan send their children here as well. Parents, 
students and teachers never want to leave and we 
always have former students visiting and sharing 
Sheridan memories. We are the hidden gem in San 
Francisco we are proud to be a part of SFUSD. 








1910 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreK-5 


Grades served 


260 


Current enrollment 





“The name “Sheridan Stars” 
reflects our school’s values by 
teaching our children to shoot 
for the stars. We are a family at 
Sheridan. We don’t care about 
skin color or religion. We are 
linked together like a star. The 
star represents what the school 
is all about.” 

—Teacher 


“Our name is important because 
our school is a shining beacon in 
our neighborhood. | have lived 
here in this neighborhood all 
my life and | am raising my two 
boys here.” 

—Parent 
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Sherman Elementary School 


Sherman Elementary School. Unsinkable SHARKS 
since 1892 “Once a SHARK always a SHARK.” 
Sherman Elementary is an SFUSD Kindergarten 
through fifth grade school located in San Francisco’s 
Cow Hollow Marina district. 


Founded in 1892 as a country school among the pas- 
tures of Cow Hollow, our Spanish-style building at the 
intersection of Union and Franklin Streets dates back 
to 1928. Sherman Elementary has blossomed into 

one of San Francisco’s premier neighborhood elemen- 
tary schools, attracting 400 students from throughout 
the city because of its impressive track record, highly 
trained teachers and involved and committed parent 
community. 











Learning is a celebration at Sherman Elementary 
School. Our highly qualified and dedicated teaching 
staff ensures that every child’s learning, both academ- 
ic and social, is the key focus of all that we do. Our 
program offers diverse experiences and differentiated 
curriculum to meet the needs of all students. It’s no 
surprise that Sherman’s students are succeeding and 
closing the achievement gap. 


Sherman students excel academically, ranking in the 
top 10 percent among California and San Francisco 
schools on state-mandated tests. The school’s sea- 
soned instructors and dedicated principal inspire their 
young pupils to have a respect for self, for each other, 
and for learning that will benefit them throughout 
their academic careers. 





Sherman Elementary is named after William Tecumseh 
Sherman (February 8, 1820-February 14, 1891.) He was 
an American soldier, businessman, educator and au- 
thor. He served as a General in the Union Army during 
the American Civil War (1861-1865), 











After the war, he returned to San Francisco at a time 
of great turmoil in the West. He survived two ship- 
wrecks and floated through the Golden Gate on the 
overturned hull. Once in San Francisco, Sherman was 
a successful businessman, but suffered from stress 
related asthma because of the city’s aggressive busi- 
ness culture. 








1892 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


384 


Current enrollment 





“We feel so lucky to be at 
Sherman. The teachers are ex- 
tremely good, the PTA involved 
and hard-working. Academics 
(differentiation, literacy and 
math coaches), and Professional 
Development (Teachers Col- 
lege) are a priority but so is a 
being a supportive community 
where all kids are SHARKS (safe, 
helpful, accountable, respectful, 
and kind). Kids write each other 

“put-ups” and learn to find 
the good in others—so sweet.“ 

—Parent 
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Spring Valley 


Elementary School 


Spring Valley, founded in 1852, is the oldest 
operating school in California. It was among seven 
schools established when California was admitted 

to the Union in 1850. The current building was built 
after the 1906 Earthquake and Fire in 1910. The school 
name refers to the underground springs that were 
once found in this area. Some famous alumni that we 
know about are: Lotta Crabtree, Cyril Magnin, Hank 
Luisetti, Judge Leonard Louie and Jascha Heifetz. 
From time to time, someone comes to our school and 
gladly tells us about their alumni status. It is wonderful 
to be remembered. 


Spring Valley was embroiled in an infamous educa- 
tional discrimination case in the 1880s. Mamie Tape, 

a Chinese girl born in America, was not allowed to 
attend Spring Valley when her parents tried to enroll 
her in 1884. The San Francisco Board of Education 
created a “separate” but unequal school for Chinese 
students instead. Although the Tapes won their law- 
suit for equal treatment through the Supreme Court 
in California, it would not be until the hard fought 

civil rights efforts of African Americans in the 1954 
Supreme Court decision of Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion that this doctrine of segregated school was finally 
recognized as inherently unequal. This piece of Spring 
Valley history serves to teach our children that the 
freedoms we enjoy in America are the result of coura- 
geous stands made by those before us who sought 
equal opportunity for all. 














Today, Spring Valley Science is a large urban school 
which serves over three hundred fifty students en- 
rolled in diverse programs such as Chinese Bi-literacy, 
Spanish Bi-literacy, Soecial Education, and English 
Language Development. Many of our students are 
the first in their family to attend school in the United 
States. Our school serves students of families who do 
not speak English at home (84 percent of our stu- 
dents are English Language Learners) as well as low 
income families (87 percent of our students qualify for 
free or reduced lunch). 





Spring Valley Science has been acknowledged for 
educational achievement by prestigious awards as 
the National Blue Ribbon, California Distinguished 
Schools, Title 1 Awards and the California Business for 
Education awards. These awards acknowledge the 
dedication that we have to the teaching of students 
from diverse backgrounds. 








Although we may be the oldest school in California, 
Spring Valley is better known for being on the 
cutting edge as the only science focused school in 
all of San Francisco Unified School District. We chose 
this area of focus because the subject of science is 
by far the most relevant to the students of today. 

Its ever-evolving discoveries impact our daily lives. 
Developing a scientific approach to questioning and 
determining answers is an important skill for life in 
general and studying science can increase a child’s 
capacity for reasoning and logical thought. Students 
learn to collaborate on scientific projects which is 
also a necessary lifelong skill. As they learn the pro- 
cesses of science, they seek multiple solutions and 
make decisions based on evidence. These habits of 
mind are necessary for our students to access and 
interact with the Common Core State Standards. 








1852 


Year the schoo! opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


349 


Current enrollment 





“| love that Spring Valley en- 
courages us to be kind, safe, 
respectful and responsible. | 
am also grateful that I get to be 
truly bilingual in Cantonese and 
English.” 

—Clarise 


“| like that Spring Valley is bi- 
lingual and we have a very nice 
music program.” 

—Lola 


“| like that we learned different 
Science units. Science makes 
school exciting!” 

—Rita 


“Il enjoyed learning the writing 
process in fourth grade and felt 
challenge in fifth grade which 
prepared me for middle school.” 
—Aleck 
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Starr King Elementary School 


Starr King Elementary school is located on Potrero 
Hill, in San Francisco’s ‘banana belt,’ where most 
days we are blessed with sunshine and a 180 degree 
spectacular western view, including the Golden 
Gate Bridge. Starr King was named in honor of 
Thomas Starr King, a Unitarian/Universalist minister, 
who moved from Boston to San Francisco in 1860, to 
become a minister at The First Unitarian Church on 
Geary/Franklin Streets. Thomas Starr King became a 
national hero during the Civil War, as an outspoken 
activist for the abolition of slavery. President Abraham 
Lincoln credited King for helping to prevent Califor- 
nia from becoming a separate republic, during this 
critical juncture in American history. To commemo- 
rate his legacy, there are several artifacts on view 

here in San Francisco: a large statue in Golden Gate 
Park, adjacent to the loop along de Young Museum 
and Academy of Sciences; and a statue by world 
renown artist Ruth Asawa, which currently resides in 
the garden of The Unitarian/Universalist Church on 
Franklin Street(originally this was erected at Starr 
King Elementary facing the Carolina Street entrance, 
but was removed for safekeeping after being vandal- 
ized). A life size statue is located in the eastern side 
of The California State Capitol grounds in the Civil War 
emorial Garden, (originally this was in the Wash- 
ington D.C. Capitol National Statuary Hall Collection, 
until it was replaced with a bust of Ronald Reagan, the 
nation’s 40th President, in 2009. Schools across Cali- 
fornia, named after Thomas Starr King, were in atten- 
dance at the dedication ceremony in December 2009.) 





























Starr King Elementary was formally constructed in 
1913, on 27th Street and Potrero Avenue after occupy- 
ing eight shacks at 25th and Utah Street. In 1948, 
the San Francisco League of Women Voters inspect- 
ed, and consequently advocated for a new building, 
deeming that building, “as one of San Francisco’s 
most dangerous school buildings.” A new building 
opened in 1955 at its current location, 1215 Carolina 
Street, atop Potrero Hill. A limited remodeling oc- 
curred in the early 1990s to comply with Americans 
with Disabilities Act requirements and installed new 
windows. A major remodeling was undertaken be- 
tween 2012-2015, and a new administration building, 
interior/exterior facelift and a playground ‘greening’ 
were completed. 








Historically, the student populace has reflected the 
evolution of San Francisco’s demographics. Initially a 
neighborhood school, populated by the Italian, Irish 
middle class, the school changed demographics when 
African-Americans migrated from the South to work 
in the shipyards. When the district came under con- 
sent decree in 1970s, the racial makeup of the school 
included Chinese Americans from Chinatown, Latinos 
from the Mission/Valencia Gardens and Filipinos from 
south of Market/Tenderloin. A Cantonese program 
was instituted, but replaced with a Spanish bilingual 
program, which was replaced by the current Manda- 
rin Immersion Program, one of the first in the coun- 
try. Our three strands: Mandarin Immersion, Special 
Education and General Education/English, together 
have made Starr King Elementary “the most ethni- 
cally diverse school in San Francisco.” We recognize 
our challenge ‘to ensure the academic, social, emo- 
tional, physical and creative growth/success for all 
our students.” Our staff is dedicated and committed, 
with the ideals of our namesake’s legacy, to provide 
the opportunity and motivation for all our students to 
succeed; to reach their potential and achieve emo- 
tional well-being. 
































19135 


Year the school opened 


Prek-5 


Grades served 


330 


Current enrollment 





“| miss Starr King and wish | 
could be here, where | know 
people care about me.” 
—Jeremiah Avia (graduated 2016 
with a younger brother in 2nd 
grade currently) 


“When | think of Starr King, | 
think of community. In our com- 
munity, there are people of all 
walks of life who come together, 
despite differences with one 
goal in mind- to provide our stu- 
dents with the educational and 
emotional tools needed to make 
a difference in the larger global 
community.” 

—Latrice Simmons (16 yr veteran 
of SK, currently IRF, but origi- 
nally 5th and 3rd gr. classroom 
teacher) 


“Starr King is an incredibly di- 
verse school community with 
an extraordinarily dedicated 
group of teachers, administra- 
tors, and staff, who work hard 
to help all students achieve. My 
kids have been challenged and 
supported, academically as well 
as socially, and love their peers 
and the adults who help them.” 

—Stacy Leyton(Mother of 
three sons at SK, current and 
promoted): 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 
Elementary School 


Located in the heart of the Sunset District, Robert 
Louis Stevenson Elementary School serves close 
to 500 Transitional Kindergarten through fifth 
gradestudents from the neighborhood, as well 

as San Francisco at large. We are a National Blue 
Ribbon School of Excellence that feeds directly to 
A.P. Giannini Middle School. 





Our dedicated staff strives to create a safe, joyful 
learning environment where students are valued for 
their differences and expected to do their personal 
best. Our committed Parent Teacher Association 
(PTA) raises funds to purchase additional materials 
and programs to support a well-rounded education. 
Our kids and their families value education and want 
to be a part of our wonderful community. Together 
we are building a solid academic foundation for the 
leaders and entrepreneurs of tomorrow. 


R.L. Stevenson School was opened in the Spring 

of 1953 in the area of San Francisco known as 

the Sunset District. At that time, many blocks around 
the school, especially westward toward the beach, 
were undeveloped. There were blocks and blocks of 
sand dunes. However, trolley lines, roads, and other 
infrastructure were being installed in anticipation of 
an explosion of development. Shortly following the 
end of World War II, San Francisco (and many nearby 
communities) experienced rapid growth. Houses were 
built around R.L. Stevenson through the early-mid six- 
ties. Homes sold then for $12-15,000.Today, homes in 
the area are sold for upwards of $800,000. 








R.L. Stevenson Elementary was constructed with 
lavish features and generous spaces, and per con- 
struction standards “up-to-date” at that time. Esti- 
mated construction Cincluding planning) occurred 
from the late 1940s to early 1950s. The main building 
is made of reinforced concrete, with a basement 
area, which served as a bomb shelter during the Cold 
War. Indeed, there were drills conducted for bomb 
shelter “take cover” as late as the early 1970s, accord- 
ing to a former teacher. 








In the spring of 2016, R.L. Stevenson started its bond 
construction project, including new offices, renovated 
classrooms, and a new wing of five classrooms to 
replace old bungalows. The bond renovation will be 
complete in 2017. 





1953 


Year the school opened 


TK=5 


Grades served 


500 


Current enrollment 





“Robert Louis Stevenson El- 
ementary School is a highly 
achieved academic, nurtur- 

ing and friendly school. The 
school administrator, teachers, 
and staff believe, inspire, and 
continue to promote the great 
work of Robert Louis Steven- 
son.We devote our knowledge, 
creativity, and dedication so all 
students receive high quality 
instruction. We are constantly 
going beyond our learning by 
exploring many teaching tech- 
niques to help all students learn 
and succeed. Through many 
school programs our school 
prepares and provides authentic 
learning experiences in and out 
of the classroom......... like Robert 
Louis Stevenson we believe all 
our students can be like him one 
day as an outstanding modern 
writer, historian, poet, play- 
wright, or anthropologist.“ 
—Kindergarten Teacher 

Ms. Julie Bui 


“RLS has very strong ties with 
family and community. | truly 
believe that our support for one 
another has led to the success 
and achievements of the stu- 
dents past, present, and future. 
For over 30 years we’ve taken 
pride in helping students to 
become well-respected, pro- 
ductive leaders in the commu- 
nity. Exceptional is who we are. 
Robert Louis Stevenson School 
will all be “Sunset’s Hidden 
Treasure”! 
— Fourth Grade Teacher Mr. Denn 
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Sunnyside Elementary School 


The San Francisco neighborhood of Sunnyside, 
adjacent to Glen Park and Ingleside, began to 
populate in the very late 1800s. By 1896, there were 
enough families in Sunnyside to warrant a small 
school. The city provided a small cottage, just large 
enough to hold a one-room school. Within ten years 
there were nearly 80 students attending school in the 
cottage. The neighborhood was quickly growing and 
the local citizens demanded a larger, safer more prop- 
er school for their neighborhood. Sources said, “The 
building in use at present is not only overcrowded, but 
is unfit for use as a school. It is a one-story and attic 
structure and the children are practically herded into 
it like sheep into a pen. On the upper floor are two 
classrooms, which may be reached only by a crooked 
stairway. The door at the foot of this stairway opens 
outwardly into the lower hall, and in case of panic 
would effectually block all egress. The classrooms are 
small, poorly ventilated, and overcrowded, three pu- 
pils frequently occupying seats intended but for two.” 











By the 1920s and 1930s the Sunnyside population 

had exploded. What was once considered the out- 
skirts of town was now San Francisco proper, and the 
neighborhood needed a larger school still. By then, 
the Sunnyside School Parent Teacher Association 
(PTA) was a force to be reckoned with and easily con- 
vinced the school board for a larger, more up to date 
building, completed in 1929. 





Today, Sunnyside serves nearly 400 students in 
grades Kindergarten through five. The school has 
benefited from an extensive remodel and the addition 
of a new wing in 2014. It remains a centerpiece of the 
neighborhood, serving mostly children living nearby. 





K-5 


Grades served 


$85 


Current enrollment 
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Sunset Elementary School 


Sunset Elementary School was created to 
accommodate demand for class-size reduction and 
was originally located on Santiago Street. |n 1996 
with eight classrooms, the Kindergarten through sec- 
ond grades opened the doors to some long-standing 
traditions, such as, Water Day and Environmental 

Fair, annual Ocean Beach Clean-up, and the formation 
of both the Sunset Parent Teacher Association (PTA) 
and School Site Council. 





In 1998, the school voted on the yellow and blue Stars 
mascot to represent the school. While the school con- 
tinued to grow, one grade was added each year until 
1999 and Special Education services were included. 
That year saw honors in the Youth Arts Festival, a 
grant for Poetry and Environmental Science, and a 
Sunset School Mosaic created by the classes. 








Finally, in 2000, Sunset Elementary was relocated 
to 1920 4lst Avenue where it remains today as a 
Kindergarten through fifth grade elementary school. 
Sunset received the 2006 California Distinguished 
School Award, the 2007 National Blue Ribbon nomi- 
nation, and the State Title | Academic Achievement 
Award in 2006, 2007, and 2008. The school cel- 
ebrates visual arts with numerous murals around the 
school, including the newest 2016 mural depicting a 
sunset. In addition, Sunset offers drama, dance, cho- 
rus, and instrumental music supporting academics. 





Sunset leads in environmental education with 

its award-winning Composting and Recycling 
programs; a greening of the schoolyard blooming 
with native plants, trees, a dry creek bed, anda 
Learning Garden where students learn about the 
life sciences and gardening. 


Sunset students are on an educational path enriched 
by technology and an advanced lab enhancing class- 
room learning, which culminated in Sunset Elementary 
being the recipient of the Gold Ribbon Award in 2016. 
This award in both Technology and the Exemplary 
Arts epitomizes how Sunset is committed to provid- 
ing and embracing the concept of Science, Technol- 
ogy, Engineering, Arts and Mathematics, (STEAM) for 
| students. 











Q@ 


With the Caring School Community as a guide, the 
diverse students at Sunset Elementary learn and play 
narich and nurturing environment reflected by the 
school’s namesake neighborhood. The best part of 
Sunset Elementary is the dynamic community which 
affords all students the opportunity to succeed in the 
21st century classroom and enjoy lifelong learning. 








1996 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


404 


Current enrollment 





“This elementary is very nice and 
they have wonderful teachers 
that really get you inspired and 
make you want to learn.” 
—Sunset Student 


“I cannot say enough good 
things about our school, Sunset 
Elementary. Our family is thriv- 
ing here. We have a remarkable 
and committed Principal com- 
bined with an innovative and 
energized PTA in a lovely site.” 
—Sunset Parent 


“Teaching at Sunset Elementary 
is an exciting opportunity be- 
cause of this diverse and sup- 
portive community all working 
together to educate our chil- 
dren for the future.” 

—Sunset Teacher 
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Sutro Elementary School 


Sutro Elementary School was founded in 1894. 

The original Sutro school original building was con- 
structed in 1910, housing 18 classrooms for 600 stu- 
dents from Kindergarten to grade eight. The original 
building did not meet earthquake standards, and a 
new Sutro building was built in 1976, structured for 
14 classrooms, a library, child-care center and serving 
kitchen designed for 350 students from Kindergarten 
to grade three. 


Sutro was recently remodeled in 2008 and added 
new windows in 2016. Sutro currently has two path- 
ways, English Plus and a Cantonese Bilingual Pathway 
for Kindergarten to fifth grade. The school has ap- 
proximately 260 students. The current campus has a 
library, cafeteria, staff kitchen, a lower yard with play 
structure, the site also has a Language and Learning 
Pre-Kindergarten program. 





Sutro Elementary provides a strong academic pro- 
gram within a family-oriented atmosphere for our 
diverse student population. Committed to ensuring 
that all students, regardless of their ethnicity, socio- 
economic status, gender, or ability level, will enjoy an 
equal opportunity to succeed in school. Sutro current- 
ly has the following support services, both socio-emo- 
tional and instructional, social worker, literacy coach, 
full time library media specialist, art teacher, and other 
staff in itinerant roles. We partner with community 
organization such as the SF Symphony and Education 
Outside to name a few. 


Our school is named after Adolph Heinrich Joseph 
Sutro. He was born in Prussia in 1830. He was the 24th 
mayor of San Francisco and first German-American 
Jewish mayor. He is today perhaps best remembered 
for the various San Francisco lands and landmarks 
that still bear his name. 





Sutro, educated as an engineer, arrived in the United 
States, in San Francisco at age 20. In 1859, when the 
Comstock Lode made headlines, he was attracted 

to mining. He established a small mill, called the 
Sutro Metallurgical Works, in East Dayton, Nevada, 
for the reduction of ores by an improved process of 
amalgamation and was responsible for the planning 
and building of the Sutro Tunnel. This tunnel made it 
possible to drain and ventilate the many mines in the 
Comstock Lode, and to permit the miners to bring 
out the rich silver ore. Sutro incorporated the Sutro 
Tunnel Company and raised $3 million, a considerable 
fortune through this work in Nevada. In 1879, Sutro 
sold his tunnel and returned to San Francisco. 














Sutro had bought a great deal of San Francisco 

real estate during the depression of the 1870s. He ac- 
quired both prime downtown commercial real estate 

and vast stretches of what was known as the “outside 
lands,” which covered the barren southern and west- 

ern sections of the city all the way to the ocean. 








In 1894 he ran for mayor on the Populist ticket and 
served one two-year term, and was succeeded by 
James. D. Phelan. 


He donated the land that founded the present 
day University of California-San Francisco. He 





He amassed on the largest libraries and donated 
it for public use (now located next door to San Fran- 
cisco State). 





sponsored Arbor Day plantings to create Sutro Forest. 





1976 


Year the school opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


270 


Current enrollment 





“Sutro School is my second 
home and family...the warm and 
supportive community has al- 
lowed me to grow as an educa- 
tor, build friendships and collab- 
orate with my colleagues, and 
establish lifelong relationships 
with students and families.” 
—Jannie Wong, Retired Teacher 
(taught at Sutro for 34 years) 


“This is our third wonder- 

ful year at Sutro Elementary 
School. Both of our girls have 
been happy, academically suc- 
cessful, and have made many 
new friends. The teachers 

and administration are highly 
trained, active, consistent, and 
supportive. Especially living in 
the Inner Richmond neighbor- 
hood, going to a diverse school 
has taught our girls to interact 
and get along with kids from all 
different socio-economic back- 
grounds.” 
—Karen Espina (current Sutro 
parent) 





“We have been part of the Sutro 
Elementary community since 
kindergarten and we can’t 
believe our daughter is now a 
5thgrader. Sutro is a wonder- 
ful place where the love of 
learning is instilled throughout 
the curriculum. The staff and 
administrators are professional, 
dedicated and truly care about 
the students. We are so happy 
we chose Sutro Elementary, this 
hidden gem in the Richmond 
District.” 

—Rita Poon (current Sutro 
parent/ PTA President) 
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Tenderloin Elementary School 


The Tenderloin Community School is a living 
example of how dreams come true. Tenderloin par- 
ents created a vision for our Pre-Kindergarten through 
fifth grade elementary school with on-site services. 


In 1988, community-based Bay Area Women’s & Chil- 
dren’s Center (BAWCC) surveyed hundreds of Tender- 
loin parents who identified quality education as their 
most serious concern. At that time, 1.200 elementary 
school-age children lived in the Tenderloin attending 
47 different schools. The Tenderloin was the only San 
Francisco neighborhood with no public schools. 





To address this, in 1990 BAWCC launched the Ten- 
derloin Grades School Campaign. More than 1,000 
Tenderloin parents participated. BAWCC’s campaign, 
conceptualized by their Executive Director, Midge 
Wilson, created 15 working committees which includ- 
ed school board president, Tom Ammiano, renowned 
architect, Joe Esherick, San Francisco City supervi- 
sors, and department heads. They met regularly with 
School Board Members and SFUSD’s Superintendent. 

















In January, 1994, a Board of Education resolution 
instructed SFUSD staff to work with BAWCC to en- 
sure the establishment of a unique elementary school 
to serve Tenderloin families. In November 1998, our 
school opened. Our current enrollment is 325 Pre- 
Kindergarten through fifth graders. 





Proposition A funding (1994) built the school. Fund- 
ing from SFUSD surplus property sales paid for the 
site. EHDD Architecture, with Barcelon-Jang, provided 
architectural design. BAWCC provided funding for 
on-site, parent-requested services including a den- 

tal clinic (with University of California San Francisco 
UCSF), after-school clubs, adult education, garden, 
and physical education program. 














About our name 

Some people may assume that our name: “Tenderloin 
Community School” was chosen for lack of a bet- 

ter name. That could not be further from the truth! 
Our school’s name was consciously, deliberately, and 
unanimously chosen. 


Our name reflects the bond between the school and 
the Tenderloin parents and community that worked 
so hard to build the school. Our name conveys that 
we are a community school, built out of and repre- 
senting our low-income, ethnically-diverse and ever 
changing community. Our community’s vision is 

that the school’s educational program and on-site ser- 
vices are designed and continually refined to address 
family and student needs as an inseparable whole. 








1998 


Year the school opened 


PrekK/ 
TK=5 


Grades served 


$32 


Current enrollment 





“Our school name succinctly 
sums up what Tenderloin Com- 
munity School is: a vibrant mix 
of peoples and cultures ina 
collaborative learning environ- 
ment supporting the whole child 
—mine, yours, ours.” 
—Scott Bravmann: Parent of a 3rd 
grader at TCS since preschool, 
SSC Member: 





“Tenderloin Community School’s 
creation was a deeply-rooted 
community effort. Our school’s 
name clearly reflects what we 
are: a community school for 
Tenderloin families, working 
together for the good of our 
children.” 
—Midge Wilson: SSC Member, 
BAWCC Executive Director 








“It’s of monumental importance 
that Midge Wilson led the effort 
with SFUSD to build a school 
where Tenderloin families are 
embraced, and our students’ 
urgent needs are championed 
and addressed!” 

—Anastasia Shattner: Principal, 
2014-2016 


“Our school’s name is a perfect 
fit. Our students reflect the 
Tenderloin, coming from all 
over the world and all walks of 
life. | love that! “Community” 
describes how we all feel when 
we are working and learning 
together.” 
—Kara Whiston: ARTIF, Upper 
Grade Teacher from opening day, 
1998-2016: 
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Ulloa Elementary School 


Built in the early 1940s, Ulloa Elementary School 
was originally located on Ulloa Street and 38th 
Avenue in what was known back then as the Great 
Highway District. Ulloa Elementary was named for 
the street on which it resided upon and Ulloa Street 
was named after General Antonio de Ulloa of Spain’s 
navy and a known explorer, scientist, author, and as- 
tronomer of the 1700s. 


By 1948, the single story buildings of Ulloa Elemen- 
tary were among several schools in the neighborhood 
that quickly became overcrowded. Parents demanded 
for new schools to be built. As a result, a $48,890.00 
school bond was proposed and approved by the San 
Francisco voters on the November 1948 ballot. 





The proposed school’s new location was a three 
acre lot located within the square blocks of Wawona 
and Vicente Streets, and 41st and 42nd Avenues. 
Although the bond was passed in 1948, construction 
did not commence as proposed and parents became 
concerned with the displacement of Ulloa Kinder- 
garten classes and fourth and fifth grade students to 
other nearby schools. Angered by the delay, parents 
protested at City Hall, and construction finally began 
in February of 1951. 








On May 13, 1952, the new Ulloa Elementary School 
was dedicated and opened its doors to welcome 

600 students at the new site. The new school’s single 
story building housed 20 classrooms, library, audi- 
torium, cafeteria, playroom and a huge yard. Mr. N.L. 
Engelhardt, School Planner, call the school “one of the 
loveliest schools in America.” 


Ulloa has been at its current site for 64 years and 
currently has an enrollment of 525 students in grades 
Kindergarten through five. The school has been 
transformed, through a series of remodels, into a 
beautiful, soacious campus surrounded by gardens. In 
addition, technology upgrades have happened in all 
24 classrooms, equipping them with interactive smart 
boards for the 21st century learners. Ulloa has earned 
a reputation of being a safe and stellar school in the 
community. 


Ulloa Elementary, The Gem of the Sunset: Where 
Every Student Shines!, has been awarded the 

ational Blue Ribbon awards in 2011, California Distin- 
guished School Award in 2008 and 2012, as well 
as the Title | Academic Achievement Award for seven 
consecutive years. At Ulloa, we are committed 
to educating our students to successfully meet the 
challenges of the 21st century. Our goal is to ensure 
our students are equipped with academic knowledge 
and social skills to positively impact their communi- 
ties. We want our students to be catalysts for global 
changes and become leaders who can collaborate 
and build strong global communities. 








K-5 


Grades served 


514 


Current enrollment 


145 
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Visitacion Valley School 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Miss Lucas 
Grade L4 


Visitacion Valley 
Elementary School 


For hundreds of years, our southeastern sector- 
one of the San Francisco’s three valleys, tucked be- 
neath the San Bruno Mountain range was inhabited 
solely by Native Americans who hunted in the hills 
and fished in the nearby bay. On July 2, 1777 the val- 
ley was discovered by Spanish friars and soldiers en 
route to the Presidio was named Visitacion Valley. 


The first school in the Sunny Vale Public School 
District opened in September 1896 and was given 

the name of Visitacion Valley School. Although it had 
been decided that the Spanish spelling should be re- 
tained, the school board of education misspelled the 
name as “Visitacion” on the new sign, provoking much 
ocal laughter. 


A new school with 16 classrooms was completed 

in 1911 to serve the Valley’s growing population. One 
of the first students, Clarence Wikse, remembers 
Principal Mary Nolan “ran the school with an iron 
hand. She carried a ruler, giving smack on the hand 
for minor infractions. For major infractions she used 
the butt of a black horse whip on the legs.” 





Today, the Art Deco inspired building still serves 

the Valley’s children and was completed in 1937 as 
part of a public works project. The construction 

cost was $162,000. Today over 400 children attend 
classes Kindergarten through fifth grade, and reflects 
the diversity of the “Valley of the Winds.” 





While the past is always important to us at VV.E.S., 
the present is what drives us. We are deeply fortunate 
to have one of the most diverse, driven, compassion- 
ate, and community oriented staff, and student body 
in the city and could not be prouder of our wonderful 
families. With a focus on teaching equity and social 
justice, VV.E.S. strives to create relevant and engaging 
academic activities for all of our students. 








K-5 


Grades served 


420 


Current enrollment 


147 
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Daniel Webster 


Elementary School 


‘Potrero’ is Spanish for ‘pasture.’ Potrero Hill was 
once a pasture for Mission Dolores’ cattle. The first 
school in ‘The Potrero’ was built in 1865 at Kentucky 
and Napa Streets, now 3rd and 20th, next to the 
homes of workers in industries there. A residential 
neighborhood grew on the hills a few blocks to the 
east and in 1909, a second Potrero School opened 

in small wooden buildings on Connecticut Street 
between 19th & 20th Streets In 1911, the San Francisco 
School Director suggested changing several school 
names to honor people associated with United States 
history as names based on location were “...meaning- 
less, inappropriate and of no value.” 





Daniel Webster, 1782-1852 and born in New Hamp- 
shire, became a lawyer and statesman, serving in the 
House of Representatives, the Senate, and as Secre- 
tary of State under three presidents. While Webster 
was an unapologetic elitist whose lavish lifestyle and 
lack of modesty undermined his presidential goals, he 
was also an eloquent orator with an organ-like voice 
whose speeches led political debate for twenty years. 


In 1917, Daniel Webster School moved to a handsome 
new brick building with twenty-one large rooms on 
Missouri between 19th and 20th Streets, and the 
Connecticut Street site became the Potrero Branch 
Library through the late 1940s. Daniel Webster School 
served Kindergarten through eighth grade students 
with cooking, sewing and millinery for the older girls 
and manual training for the boys. In the 1960s, the 
expense of earthquake retrofitting dictated that the 
handsome brick building be torn down and replaced 
with undistinguished low buildings. The auditorium/ 
lunch room is all that remains of the 1917 building. In 
2006, many San Francisco schools faced closure due 
to declining enrollments. Potrero Hill parents orga- 
nized a successful ‘Save Daniel Webster’ campaign 
and added a preschool. 


n 2009, the school celebrated its 100th birthday. 
Daniel Webster has completed a renovation, opening 
in 2016 with a new library, common spaces, and play 
areas, all with stunning Potrero Hill views. The school 
is now Pre-Kindergarten through fifth grade, proud 
of its diversity, drawing students from the Hill and 
surrounding neighborhoods. DW. offers both English 
Language Development and Spanish Immersion 
classes, as well as academic and extracurricular en- 
richment activities. Principal Ms. Carrie Betti describes 
Daniel Webster School’s family-like atmosphere as 

a rich learning environment linked to the neighbor- 
hood, seeking to bring out the best in each child. 














K-5 


Grades served 


273 


Current enrollment 


149 
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West Portal 


Elementary School 


West Portal School was named for its nearby street- 
car stop, West Portal Station, the western terminus 
of the Twin Peaks Tunnel. In 1918, when the tunnel 
was built, the surrounding area consisted mostly of 
open fields and sand dunes. 


However, once people could travel between the 
far-flung neighborhood and the city center, residen- 
tial develooment spread rapidly. The school was built 
in 1926 to serve the many young families that had 
settled in the new neighborhood. The building had 
two classroom wings connected by the auditorium, 
making a U shape. 


By the 1970s and 1980s the neighborhood had 

more elderly residents than children and enrollment 
at the school dropped. The classroom wing next to 
Claremont Avenue was torn down. The upper floor 

of the remaining classroom wing was used for offices. 
Enrollment gradually increased as families with young 
children moved into the neighborhood, and new 
programs were created drawing students from all over 
the city. In time, all classrooms were filled and an as- 
sortment of temporary buildings and bungalows were 
added to accommodate 600 students. 





In 1984, the first Chinese (Cantonese) Immersion Pro- 
gram (CIP) in the nation was created at West Portal. 
Considered a “controversial education experiment” 
by some%*, the CIP has been an unqualified success, 
attracting students from throughout the city and be- 
coming “one of the school district’s shining stars.’* 


*Tucker, Jill. “West Portal immersion program still 
thriving.” San Francisco Chronicle 9/26/2009 
Retrieved April 13, 2017 at htto://www.sfgate.com/ 
education/article/West-Portal-immersion-program- 
still-thriving-3215601.php 





About one third of West Portal’s GOO Kindergarten 
through fifth grade students are enrolled in the 
Chinese Immersion Program. 


West Portal is also known for its dedicated staff, 

high academic standards, exceptional music, visual 
arts, garden and library programs, and a large 
inclusion program for students with special needs. 
After school activities include the Chinese Performing 
Arts Program which provides students the opportu- 
nity to perform in the Chinese New Year Parade 

and other events. 


Today, West Portal School is still rooted in the neigh- 
borhood, while not being strictly a neighborhood 
school. Many people comment on the atmosphere of 
warmth and acceptance that characterizes the West 
Portal community. Parents are passionate volunteers 
and advocates and a significant number of staff mem- 
bers have been at the school for decades. 





1856 


Year the schoo! opened 


1926 


Year the current building opened 


K-5 


Grades served 


600 


Current enrollment 





“West Portal is my “home away 
from home!” In 30 years, West 
Portal has experienced many 
changes. A parking lot is now 
a beautiful and thriving school 
garden— a place of learning and 
a peaceful spot to enjoy nature 
(and chickens) in our own back- 
yard!” 
—Kathleen Callaghan, former 
Kindergarten teacher and Stu- 
dent Advisor. 


“Learning Chinese language and 
culture, kickball, team sports, 
and world music are just a few 
highlights that make West 
Portal such a magical place. 
Most importantly, there is a lot 
of kindness and love to spread 
around. It’s a true joy and privi- 
lege to be able to be part of this 
community!” 
—Karen (Kay) Lee, Principal 


“Everyone is friendly” ... “I like 
West Portal except for all the 
tests” ... “I like art, library, poet- 
ry and music!” ... “I like the play 
structure on Yard 3, kickball and 
4-Square” 

—Assorted Third Grade students, 
April 2017 
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Yick Wo Elementary School 


Yick Wo Elementary School was originally named 
Sarah B. Cooper School. Yick Wo School is named 
in honor of a major United States. Supreme Court 
civil rights case Yick Wo v. Hopkins. Lee Yick and 

Wo Lee were laundry owners who sued the City of 
San Francisco. They challenged the cause for Chinese 
laundry operators to be imprisoned or fined, and 
their combined cases came to be known as Yick Wo. 
It was the first time the 14th Amendment’s Equal 
Protection Clause was used to strike down a law that 
was seemingly written to apply to everyone, but 

was unequally enforced. 





The court ruled that the San Francisco law that tar- 
geted Chinese was unconstitutional and the Chinese 
laundry owners were released from prison and al- 
lowed to continue with their businesses. The Yick Wo 
case became the foundation for dozens of other civil 
rights rulings in later decades. 





K-5 


Grades served 


270 


Current enrollment 





“Here there are different kids 
from different cultures, different 
people and different person- 
alities, you get to learn about 
them all!” 

—Vialana 


“I love the sense of commu- 
nity we have here. | really feel 
a strong community among 
families, staff and children. Our 
children feel that a team is on 
their side.” 

—Ms. Susie 


“Il am grateful for the commit- 
ment of the wonderful teachers, 
many of whom have been here 
for decades.” 

—Valerie 
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Alice Fong Yu 


Alice Fong Yu Alternative School (AER) is 
the Nation’s first Chinese immersion public school. 
Established in 1995, the school is nestled on a quiet 
hillside in the Inner Sunset neighborhood. We offer 

a rigorous Chinese language immersion instructional 
program from kindergarten through eighth grade. The 
school is named after San Francisco’s first Chinese 
American teacher, Ms. Alice Fong Yu. 











The students at Alice Fong Yu have the unique op- 
portunity to acquire Cantonese (K-8) and Mandarin 
(6-8) in a supportive and nurturing environment, with 
a strong focus on high academic achievement and 
student leadership. We also seek to prepare our stu- 
dents to be responsible stewards of the environment 
by making informed choices about their consumption 
of the Earth’s valuable natural resources. Our mission 
is to prepare our students to become caring, respon- 
sible, and competent citizens with Chinese bilingual 
skills and global perspectives. 




















The realization of Alice Fong Yu School (tA ERAS 
and the increased popularity of Chinese immersion 
education in San Francisco Bay Area are the results 
of the hard work and commitment of many people. 
Administrators, teachers, parents, and students 
contributed to the genuine quality of the Chinese 


mmersion Programs in the SFUSD. 











n 1984, a group of parents and educators met and 
discussed the possibility of implementing a Chinese 
immersion program in San Francisco. They began by 
researching immersion programs in Canada and the 
United States. After many hours of meetings, a core 
group of parents drafted a plan with the possible 
school sites, curriculum designs, and teacher qualifica- 
tions. They presented it to the Superintendent at the 
time, Robert Alioto and the Board of Education. The 
proposal was accepted and passed by the Board. In 
September 1984, the first Chinese Immersion Program 
was implemented at West Portal Elementary School 
as an alternative program, with one kindergarten class 
of twenty-five students. The families came from differ- 
ent parts of the city to enroll in the program. 























The program received much recognition during its 
first year and proved to the public that this “foreign” 
concept was indeed a viable option for the San Fran- 
cisco community. The program grew steadily with 
one additional class per year. As the Chinese Immer- 
sion Program grew, so did the population at West 
Portal School. The space challenge was discussed 
each year and the program was always searching for 
a permanent site. After countless hours of meetings 
with Superintendent Waldemar Rojas, parents, and 
community members, the nation’s first Chinese Im- 
mersion Public School was finally a reality. The school 
opened in September 1995 with seven classes at the 
old Columbus site on 12th Avenue and Lawton as 
Chinese Immersion Alternative School (CIAS). At the 
same time, a strand of Chinese Immersion Program 
remained at West Portal School. In January 1996, 
CIAS was renamed after San Francisco’s first Chinese 
American teacher, Alice Fong Yu. She was a third- 
generation Chinese American, born in California on 
March 2, 1905, in a small gold-mining town and raised 
ina family of six girls and five boys. 











Ms. Alice Fong Yu was selected by our community be- 
cause of her amazing life story and accomplishments. 
Her story reflects the value and spirit of our school. 
Despite the adversities and ignorance of her times, 
Ms. Yu was determined to become an educator even 
though she was discouraged to enroll in the Teacher’s 
College credential program. Furthermore, she was 
told repeatedly that she would not be hired because 
she was of Chinese descent. Upon graduation in 1926 
from Teacher’s College (the current San Francisco 
State University), Ms. Yu was hired at Commodore 
Stockton in Chinatown, where she taught for 34 years, 
serving the needs of the community. 











Ms. Alice Fong Yu overcame racial discrimination and 
prejudices, and became the first Chinese American 
teacher in SFUSD. She was a true pioneer and a trail- 
blazer. Her story has inspired many educators, past 
and present. 











1995 


Year the school opened 


K-8 


Grades served 


590 


Current enrollment 





“Super dedicated parents part- 
ner with the teachers and staff 
to provide a first-rate experi- 
ence for its students and build 
bridges across cultures.” 

—Kesinee Yip 


“The City is fortunate to have 
Alice Fong Yu (K-8) as a living 
learning lab. It is a rich educa- 
tional environment for cross- 
cultural intellectual, physical 
and creative growth. Beyond the 
acquisition of English, Canton- 
ese and Mandarin, Alice Fong Yu 
brings a culture of achievement 
and a strong work ethic to all 
areas of student development 
from Ceramics to Physics.” 
—Hali Reiskin 


“Alice Fong Yu’s rigorous immer- 
sion curriculum, wide-ranging 
enrichment programs, dedi- 
cated administrators, teachers 
and staff plus an involved par- 
ent community makes this K-8 

a crown jewel in San Francisco. 
Children of varying abilities, 
temperaments and backgrounds 
thrive in a learning environment 
that sparks curiosity, empathy 
and an awareness of the world 
beyond the classroom walls.” 
—Deborah Kwan 
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Bessie Carmichael 


PreK-School 


Our school opened in 1954 and was named to honor 
Bessie Carmichael, a female education pioneer who 
was born in St. Joseph, Missouri on July 2, 1888. She 
attended school in Omaha, Nebraska, then enrolled 

in San Francisco State Teacher’s College in 1908. In 
the fall of 1911, she became an elementary teacher at 
Jefferson School. In 1926 she became Vice Principal 
at Golden Gate School. In January 1928 she became 
Principal at of Franklin Middle School. For 45 years, 
her entire adult life, she was devoted to the children 
and people of San Francisco through the Great 
Depression of the 1930’s, President Franklin’s “New 
Deal,” World War Il, and the post-war reconstruction 
of America in the 1940’s and 1950’s. The South of 
Market neighborhood was a mix of thriving small 
businesses and an ethnically diverse working-class/ 
poor neighborhood, alongside light to heavy indus- 
tries and a famous “Skid Row” sadness. Wealthy, 
politically connected people would lobby to build out 
“101” freeway right through the neighborhood threat- 
ening to demolish schools and homes. Yet Bessie Car- 
michael rolled up her sleeves and almost single-hand- 
edly swung top school officials to her side, paving the 
way to build the school we have today. 











Our school was posthumously named for Miss Bessie 
Carmichael, who taught children, led teachers, and 
effectively sought, fought and won against power- 
ful, rich, politically connected people and proved the 


need and value of exc 


ellent South of Market public 


neighborhood schools. 

















Our Filipino Education Center (FEC) opened in 1977 


in response to the U.S 
decree, Lau v. Nichols, 
all young newcomers 
(ESL), opening the do 
instruction. In 1994 Fil 
aunched at Bessie Ca 
nity was and needs to 
Bessie Carmichael / F 





Bessie Carmichael / F 





. Supreme Court consent 
requiring SFUSD to provide 
English as a Second Language 
or for early bilingual/bicultural 
ipino English Immersion was 
rmichael school. Our commu- 
remain ever vigilant to keep 
ilipino Education Center (FEC) 





PreK-8 School a landmark learning institution. Today, 








ilipino Education Center (FEC) 


PreK-8 School continues to deliver quality education, 


guidance, care, and protection to our students. 





1954 


Year the schoo! opened 


PreK-8 


Grades served 


612 


Current enrollment 





“Il watch the adults within 
the school community foster 
[greatness]. | am overwhelmed 
by the dedication and love the 
teachers and staff pour upon 
our students.” 
—Sarah Lipson, Reading 
Acceleration Teacher 


“TOur school’s name] is impor- 
tant because the two names 
that are merged symbolize 
community organizing, and 

the dedication of the selfless 
organizers to serve the working 
families and their children.” 
—Magdalena De Guzman, 


“The values and traditions at our 
school is not only limited 
to the Filipino-American com- 
munity, but is open to all 
families of different ethnicities 
despite cultural differences and 
language barriers.” 

—Eugene Alejo, former student 
and part of the first graduating 
8th grade class of Bessie Carmi- 
chael / Filipino Education Center 
(FEC) PrekK-8 
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Buena Vista Horace Mann 
K-8 Community School 


It’s hard to think of the educational landscape 

of San Francisco’s Mission District without consid- 
ering the rich histories of two schools, Buena Vista 
Alternative School and Horace Mann Academic 
Middle School. These two institutions would eventu- 
ally merge—an event prompting feelings of shock, 
surprise and also, a renewed sense of hope for our 
community. 


Horace Mann, named after the educational reformer 
who argued that children from all social classes 
should share a common education, was designated as 
a junior high school in 1922 and has since then served 
the residents of our culturally rich neighborhood. In 
the early 1980s and 1990s, Horace Mann was a highly 
desired middle school, with a long waiting list. Its 
principal, Carlos Garcia, later became Superintendent 
of San Francisco’s Public Schools. Horace Mann’s 
curriculum and instructional strategies were thought- 
fully developed to embrace the cultural and linguistic 
diversity of its student population. 





Buena Vista initiated its historic journey in 1981 when 
teacher, Adelina Aramburo, was asked to teach San 
Francisco’s first Soanish Immersion elementary class. 
Her work would later serve as the foundation of a 
Spanish Dual Immersion program that would become 
the gold standard within SFUSD. Not only did Buena 
Vista provide its students a thorough bilingual, bicul- 
tural education, its commitment to the arts ensured 
that its students graduated from fifth grade as well- 
rounded citizens of the world. 











n 2011, like two crashing atoms, Buena Vista 
Elementary merged with Horace Mann. Two commu- 
nities of students, families and staff became one and 
we entered into a sustained process in which both 
former communities examined who and what they 
stood for in order to become one. What surfaced over 
time was an articulation and re-commitment to our 
core values of social justice and equity. 





In 2016, the staff of Buena Vista Horace Mann re-en- 
gaged in a visioning process whereby a new mission 
statement was drafted to accompany our ongoing 
commitment to provide students an equitable edu- 
cational experience that is rooted in a socially just 
framework. We are proud that BVHM serves as a hub 
for our community and we commit to providing our 
students the well-rounded, worldly education they 
deserve. 











About our name 

“| believe our school got its name by slamming two 
previously autonomous schools together like smash- 
ing atoms, and in both instances an incredible amount 
of energy was released. | love many things that have 
since come out of that energy.” 

—Norman Zelaya, BVHM Teacher 





1922 


Year the school opened 


K-8 


Current grades served 


592 


Current enrollment 





“As a Mexican immigrant, Mis- 
sion resident, school counselor, 
and parent | find the mission 
and vision statements of BVHM 
aligning with my values and be- 
liefs. Art education, bilingualism, 
biliteracy, biculturalism, diversi- 
ty, and a social justice approach 
are vital elements of my work 
and life, and | instill them into 
my students and own children 
with passion and commitment.” 
—Katia Fuentes Martinez, 
counselor 





“BVHM: My home away from 
home. My school welcomes any 
& every student that is willing 
to learn. | love my friends, | 
love the way the school lets us 
all figure out getting to know 
each other & our problems. The 
school is really good at prepar- 
ing us all for life.” 
—Sonia, 6th grade student 


“The teachers’ philosophies are 
aligned with mine. My children 
get to be in a school that rein- 
forces the values we try to instill 
at home-- to be socially aware 
and active, respectful, and con- 
scientious.” 

—Alberto, Parent 
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Claire Lillenthal 


From 1917 to 1922, Claire Lilienthal attended 
Madison School. She went on to attend Girls’ High 
School, the University of California, Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of Geneva, Switzerland. Ms. 
Lilienthal was appointed to the Board of Education 
in 1957 and elected its President in 1961 and again 

in 1967, serving until 1972. Claire Lilienthal drafted a 
prescription for racial integration which was adopted 
by the Board of Education in 1969. In June 1981, the 
Board of Education unanimously voted to rename 
Madison School in her honor, stating: “Claire Matzger 
Lilienthal served this City and the San Francisco 
Unified School District for fifteen years with dedi- 
cation and wisdom. She was committed to public 
schools and equal educational opportunities for 

all children. This board is most cognizant of the deter- 
mination and leadership that she has provided for 
the school district.” Madison School reopened in 
September 1981 as a traditional academic school, with 
emphasis on citizenship, leadership and enrichment 
activities. Parental and community involvement were 
integral components of the school’s program. 














School history 

Claire Lilienthal Alternative School was originally 
founded in 1981 as a K-5 school, stressing academic 
excellence and equity. These were hallmarks of Claire 
Lilienthal’s tenure on the Board of Education and 
themes that continue to run through the school today. 





Kathy King, Lilienthal’s founding principal, led the 
school to be one of the finest in the District’s 
Elementary Division. She created a school committed 
to working collaboratively as a community, and 
setting high academic expectations for all students. 
After her retirement, Claire Lilienthal’s students, 
families, and staff, continued her work in partnership 
toward the goal of excellence for all. Currently, 
Lilienthal offers a comprehensive curriculum based 
on the Common Core State Standards. We believe our 
continued success is largely due to our partnership 
with parents, high academic expectations for all chil- 
dren, and our diverse community. In addition to our 
General Education classes, we also offer Korean-Eng- 
lish Dual Language Immersion at every grade level, 
and a successful Special Education Inclusion Program. 




















As we continue to work and grow as a community, 
we're focusing on developing social-emotional learn- 
ing opportunities for our students, while bringing 

in Readers and Writers Workshop and Project-Based 
Learning strategies to further bolster our already 
strong program. 








1981 


Year the school opened 


K-& 


Grades served 


691 


Current enrollment 





“Claire Lilienthal provides us 

a warm community embrace, 

has pushed my young children 
to grow in terms of empathy, 
friendship, curiosity and tradi- 
tional academics, and provides 
the diversity to make my mixed 
race family feel deeply at home.” 
—Katie Klingensmith, Parent 


“My children have been fortu- 
nate to learn Korean language 
and culture in the Korean Im- 
mersion Program at Lilienthal 
and we have really enjoyed the 
tight-knit community. In ad- 
dition, the Green Schoolyard 
program has broadened the 
horizons of my picky son who 
raves about the amazing things 
he ate at gardening class and 
eagerly shares the recipe.” 
—Melissa Millsaps, Parent 


“One of the greatest strengths 
of Claire Lilienthal is the dedica- 
tion of our staff to the education 
of our students. Through all the 
changes in education, the vari- 
ous administrators, and the ex- 
pansion of our school from K-5 
to K-8, the staff has remained 
steadfast in their belief that all 
students are valuable, enrich our 
lives, and have potential to 
effect change in the world.” 

—Andrea Gormley, 2nd Grade 
Teacher 
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Lawton Alternative School 


Lawton Alternative School was founded in the 
growing Sunset District in 1936. The school was built 
by the Works Progress Administration (WPA), which 
provided work to nearly eight million Americans 
during the Great Depression. Most of the school build- 
ings in the area were built by the same architects in 
an Art Deco influenced style known as “Streamline 
Moderne.” This type of style emphasized curving 
forms, long horizontal lines, and sometimes nautical 
themes. (Source: Sunset Beacon.) 





Today, Lawton is a Kindergarten through eighth 
grade school serving nearly 600 students with an 
open enrollment which allows students from any 
San Francisco neighborhood to apply to attend. 
Our school-wide priority is to improve the academic 
performance of all our students by developing each 
student’s learning potential through a wide variety of 
challenging programs that provide them with many 
active learning and problem solving opportunities 
to reach their full academic potential. We endeavor 
o become better citizens through adherence to 


our motto, “Respect, Responsibility, and Compassion.” 


Our Parent Teacher Association (PTA) is committed 
to fostering a strong sense of community and rais- 

ing funds to support the classrooms with materials, 
enrichment programs, and extracurricular activities. 


Lawton is a California Distinguished School 1986, 1993, 


2002, and 2014. 


The school is named after Lawton Street, which in 
turn, was named after General Henry Ware Lawton, a 
Civil War hero. 





1936 


Year the school opened 


K-& 


Grades served 


599 


Current enrollment 
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Paul Revere Pre K-8 School 


Paul Revere was born in Boston, Massachusetts 

in 1734. (His actual birthdate is not known). As part 
of Boston’s Safety Committee he is largely known for 
creating the alarm system of lanterns that warned of 
the British invasion and of his famous ride through the 
city on his horse named Brown Beauty to alert John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams of the approaching Brit- 
ish on April 18, 1775. 











While he was most known for this brief moment in 
history in the history books, what he was most known 
for in his lifetime, was being an artisan silversmith 

at an early age, an industrialist and a lifelong contribu- 
tor to the community. To this day his copper bottom 
pots are still manufactured and sold bearing his 

name Revere Ware. It was also said he had a sense of 
community, honesty and charity. His later years were 
spent with the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics 
association. With these attributes one can see why a 
school would be named after him. Passing at the age 
of 83 on May 10, 1818, Paul Revere lived a long and 
vibrant life. Paul Revere PK-8 School has had a long 
and vibrant life in the Bernal Heights community. 








The school 

In 1909, the only school in the neighborhood was 
Bernal Grammar School, built in 1886, on the Cortland 
Avenue block where the library stands now. The 

real estate rush to the solid hill of Bernal after the 
1906 earthquake brought many families to the neigh- 
borhood. The City responded to this transformation 
by constructing a trio of elementary schools to cor- 
ral all the youthful energy unleashed on the serene 
environs of century-ago Bernal Heights. None of the 
original buildings survive: Juniper Serra, built 1911; 
LeConte (now Leonard Flynn), built 1912; and Paul 
Revere, built 1917.” 





This item was originally published in the April/May 2071 
issue of the New Bernal Journal. - Terry Milne, Terry. 
“Legends of the Hill: School Daze.” Bernalhistoryproject. 
org. 12 2016 


The Coca Cola sign 

“The building, now Modolo’s house, once held a corner 
store called Tiptons Grocery. Local bloggers estimate 
the Tiptons ran the grocery between the late 1940s 





and late 1960s, when Bernal Heights was a bustling 
working-class neighborhood. Last week, the Bernal- 
wood blog caught up with Modolo, who has lived in 
neighborhood since 1954. He has fond memories of 





“Mrs. Tips” at the store, from when he was attending 





Paul Revere Elementary School across the street. 


“She’d write your lunch order down on a brown paper 


bag,” Modolo explained. “And at lunchtime, she’d 
have the sandwiches all ready to go for ya. They had 
the pickle jar out. For 5 cents, you could get a pickle 
added to it. When it was hot, she’d put orange drinks 
in the freezer and freeze ’em.” 











Hix, Lisa. “San Fran Fizzs over “Ghost” Coca-Cola Sign.” 


2 March 2011, Collectorsweekly.com 12 2016 


htto.:/www.collectorsweekly.com/articlesan-fran- 
fizzes-over-ghost-coca-cola-sign/ 


The former steep staircase 

In August of 2008, Thrasher Magazine hosted a skate- 
boarding event on the former staircase of the upper 
Main yard. This staircase was thought to be “hella- 
cious.” 


htto./www.thrashermagazine.comyarticles/events/ 
thrasher-s-bust-or-ball/ 


Year built 


According to San Francisco Property information Map. 


The (Annex) was the first building made of wood 
(900). Other written records show dates of 1917, 1928, 
and 1968. Today there are two buildings located on 
533/555 Tompkins. Sanborn Maps show both build- 
ings are listed as Annex. 


The first building located on the upper yard of 

555 Tompkins was in built 1916/1917. [In a City Bids 
Opened, Building and Engineering News. September 
13, 1916: page 10, winning bids for finishing hardware 
of Paul Revere School go to Joost Bros and Ben- 
nett Brothers for a mere 785.00 and 790.00.] The 
1917 building no longer exists. The current day Annex 
holds third through eighth grades and was built in 
1928. The current day Main Building was built in 1968 
and holds Pre-Kindergarten through 2nd grades. Both 
buildings went through renovations in 2015-2016. 


























1917 


Year the school opened 


1886 


Year the current building 
was built 


PK-8 


Grades served 


459 


Current enrollment 





“I love the teachers, staff and 
community at Paul Revere and 
have 2 children in the Span- 

ish Immersion program. Every 
teacher we have had has been 
very invested in building rela- 
tionships with kids and families 
and enjoy teaching engaging 
learners. Both my kids have 
progressed in all areas in both 
languages. The diversity of kids 
and staff is what also makes the 
school a special place. Latino, 
African American and Asian 
Pacific Islander Arts are taught 
yearly and culminate in a com- 
munity performance which hon- 
ors cultural diversity traditions 
and history.” 
—Community Member 


“My daughter goes to Pre-K at 
Paul Revere. Ist thing that | love 
is the security that the school 
has in place to secure the safety 
of all students every day. 2. Ms. 
Cynthia or Maestra Cynthia is 
an outstanding teacher and it 
has been a blessing having my 
daughter in her class. 3. She 
communicates with parents 
very well in English, Spanish 
and Mandarin. She teaches the 
children some words in each 
language if the parents are ok 
with it. | know | said YES. If Ms. 
Cinthia is the foundation at Pre- 
K | hope the rest of the school 
will be just as good with the 
new principal and vice principal 
leading the way.” 

—Parent 
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Rooftop Pre-K School 


The story of Rooftop Alternative School is full of 
twists and turns, much like Corbett Avenue, the 
historic meandering road that connects the school’s 
two campuses. Constructed in the 1860s, “Old Cor- 
bett Road” winds through the hilly terrain of the east 
side of Twin Peaks, an unusual departure from the 
mostly gridded streets of San Francisco. Across the 
expanse of time, a stream of travelers have journeyed 
down this road, from the Ohlone, the Spanish, ranche- 
ros, loggers, farmers, and perhaps even survivors of 
the 1906 Earthquake. Today, the quiet neighborhood 
street is animated by a daily parade of yellow school 
buses and the sounds of children playing. 











This road leads to the geographic center of San Fran- 
cisco, where you will find Rooftop Alternative Prek-8 
School occupying two school sites, each within easy 
walking distance. Rooftop draws students from all 
corners of the City, and has been noted as one of San 
Francisco’s most diverse public schools. The school 
currently serves 594 students and their families—329 
Pre-Kindergarten through fourth graders graders at 
the Burnett Campus and 265 fifth through eighth 
graders at the Mayeda Campus. While the Twin Peaks 
location has rewarded the school with spectacular 
views of the Bay Area since 1978, the school was actu- 
ally founded seven years earlier—an ideal begun ona 
rooftop. Hence the name: Rooftop School. 





In 1971, seven young teachers from three different 





inner-city schools—Ernie Baumgarten, Bob Beckstrom, 


Tom Chenoweth, Janice Ide, Gus Kearney, Jim Nice, 
Louise Stovall—came together “to develop curriculum, 
and break down the isolation of working alone in frag- 
mented schools.” After a year of meetings, they found 
a common ground in their ideas about teaching and 
children. The group calling itself, “Teachers for Active 
Learning,” outlined the new school’s philosophy and 
put forward a proposal to create a new school based 
on an alternative model. On May 4, 1972, the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education approved their proposal 

for an alternative elementary school for grades four 
through six. The school was given space at the Pacific 
Heights Elementary School at Jackson and Fillmore. 
There, on the fourth floor that originally served asa 
locker room, teachers and parents worked together to 











scrub the floors and beautify the space with 
murals and planters. Forty years later, three of the 
school’s founding teachers recalled washing down 
the walls with a fire hose and painting a large circle 
in the small courtyard on the rooftop, in hopes of 





defining a place of order and welcome for all students. 


The teachers instituted a daily ritual called “Morning 
Circle,” an all-school gathering that shares news of the 
day and culminates with the communal singing of 

the school song, Open The Door—a school tradition 
that continues today. 





Rooftop Alternative originally had six explicit goals: 
openness and trust in interpersonal relations; student 
freedom to make mistakes and work independently, 
active learning, a curriculum where there was consis- 
tency and continuity; utilizing the entire school site as 


Rooftop’s educational innovations included “strength” 
teaching in teams, and classrooms organized in multi- 
age, multi-grade, racially diverse “family” groupings 
that collaborated to support academic achievement, 
social growth, and emotional well-being. Students 
worked at their own pace, receiving small group 
instruction, and parental involvement and community 
support was welcomed. Literature was read instead 
of textbooks, and social studies units were created 

to represent the diverse student body. Rooftop was 
the first San Francisco school to establish an activity- 
oriented curriculum with the Exploratorium. 











n 1978, Rooftop moved from Pacific Heights to its 
current Twin Peaks location, as part of the district’s 
Redesign Plan to become a K-5 school. Today, the 
school site at 443 Burnett Avenue is known as Roof- 
top’s “Burnett Campus.” The Burnett facilities are 
nestled in trees on three acres of land, bounded by 
Burnett Avenue, Corbett Avenue and Dixie Alley, a 
setting rich with the nature and biodiversity of Twin 
Peaks. The school site was built on farmland after be- 
ing purchased by SFUSD for $47,000 in 1953. There- 
after, the old wooden schoolhouse at 500 Corbett, 
designed in 1918 by John Reid, Jr., San Francisco’s 
official City Architect from 1917-1927, was alternately 
referred to as Twin Peaks Annex. 











a setting for learning; bringing the city into the school. 





1978 


Year the school opened 


PreK-8 


Grades served 


586 


Current enrollment 





When you visit the Mayeda 
Campus, be sure to look for the 
thin sliver of poetry written by 
Langston Hughes embedded in 
the mosaic that runs parallel to 
the street. Once upon a time, 
these letters were pressed one 
by one into soft, pliable clay by a 
child. The earthen tiles were fired 
and set into the textured wall by 
loving hands... to be enjoyed by 
the traveler who stops for a mo- 
ment at Rooftop School, before 
continuing on down Corbett 
Avenue. 


In time of silver rain 


The butterflies lift silken wings 





To catch a rainbow cry, 

And trees put forth new leaves to sing 
In joy beneath the sky 

As down the roadway 

Passing boys and girls 

Go singing, too. 


“Open the door and come on in, 
I’m so glad to see you my friend 


You're like a rainbow coming around 
the bend 


And when | see you happy, well, 
it sets my heart free 


I'd like to be as good a friend to you 
as you are to me” 
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S.F. Community K-8 School 


San Francisco Community School was started in 
1972, when a group of parents and teachers, dis- 
satisfied with their public school options, banded 
together to create an alternative model which would 
be democratically run. Forty-five years later, S.F, 
Community School remains a beautiful and resilient 
place. It has persevered as a small public school in 
true, alternative, San Francisco style. Founded during 
a time when the District leadership was open to the 
notion of alternative models, it remains a teacher-run 
institution to this day, guided by firmly-held demo- 
cratic principles and practices and committed to serv- 
ing a diverse population of students and families. 











In addition to its democratic leadership structure, 
some of what makes SFC unique are its small size 
Gust under 300 students in grades K-8), multi-grade 
classrooms (formerly three grades per classroom, now 
down to two) and project-based learning. These were 
what drew Mary Lavalais, then a paraprofessional at 
Fairmount Elementary School, to send her son Justin 
Knight to kindergarten at S.F. Community School 

in 1989. Mary had heard good things about SFC: “LI 
heard] it was staff and parent run, project-based, 

you will have a lot of input and say about your child’s 
education, they are very liberal-minded, and they are 
open to people of diverse cultures. It was very true. 

| was told it would be a very welcoming place, and 

it really was.” 











Justin remained at SFC for nine years, graduating 
from eighth grade in 1998. Among his fondest memo- 
ries are the annual whole-school camping trips to San 
Bruno Mountain. “What | remember are the projects 
and the camping trips,” he states. Mary adds, “ | think 
the thing | loved the most were the camping trips. Ev- 
eryone was there. They would shut the school down. 
Joe [DiRicco the custodian, now in his thirtieth year at 
SFC] was there. Aunts, uncles, cousins, babies—they 
would all come.” While the whole school no longer 
goes camping together each year, many classes and 
grades still choose to. 








Mary thought so highly of S.F. Community School that 
n 2000 she began working as a paraprofessional at 
SFC, and she continues to think highly of the school. 
She has no doubts that Justin flourished at SFC: 
“Everyone took care of everyone. My son loved this 
school. It was just a real loving environment.” 











History of the school building 

When S.F. Community School began, it was located 

in the Marina. In 1986 it relocated five miles south to 
the Excelsior district, and since then has been housed 
in what is purported to be the oldest school building 
still standing in San Francisco. For the first several 
years, SFC shared the building with the Excelsior Child 
Develooment Center, but eventually the school took 
over the whole building. Prior to 1999, the school yard 
was a bleak wasteland of asphalt. It was then that a 
group of parents, students and staff created Project 
OLE (Outdoor Learning Environment), a welcome and 
lasting addition to the school grounds and program. 
Now, the school yard is overflowing with lush, colorful 
greenery, edible plants, and a robust outdoor class- 
room in which students participate weekly. 


























1972 


Year the school opened 


K-& 


Grades served 


297 


Current enrollment 


School Mascot: 
Grey Fox 
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Aptos Middle School 


On August 10, 1931, Aptos Junior High School 
opened its doors to students for the first time. 
Aptos was built to serve the fast-growing neighbor- 
hoods west and south of Twin Peaks, although the 
construction of the building was not without contro- 
versy. Originally, the school district had planned to 
build a new “Aptos Elementary School” on the block 
north of the present campus and convert nearby 
Commodore Sloat Elementary School into a junior 
high school. This plan was protested by the com- 
munity. Ultimately, a compromise was reached. The 
new junior high would be built on Aptos Avenue 
south of Upland Drive, sharing the block with Aptos 
Playground. The architectural firm of Shea and Shea 
designed the building so that it could be expanded 
without disturbing the architectural balance and pro- 
portions of the structure. 





The name Aptos is a Native American word from the 
Ohlone tribe. It means the confluence, or meeting 

of several streams, to form one large creek or river. 
Though this was not considered during the naming of 
the school, it became symbolic, as Aptos was imme- 
diately fed by five neighboring elementary schools: 
Sunnyside, Farragut, Commodore Sloat, West Portal, 
and Parkside, from which students came together to 
form a large junior high school. 





The school was immediately filled to capacity, and 

in 1937, the south wing was added up to the second 
floor, providing 11 more classrooms. In 1947, an ad- 
ditional four classrooms were provided when a third 
floor was added to the south wing. In 1978, along with 
the rest of the junior highs in the district, Aptos Junior 
High became Aptos Middle School, dropping the ninth 
grade and adding a sixth grade. 








Aptos has always provided a strong academic educa- 
tion, and during the 1960s and 1970s, it was consid- 
ered a stepping stone to Lowell High School, particu- 
larly after Lowell moved to its nearby Lake Merced 
campus in 1963. Starting in the 1970s, Aptos expe- 
rienced and adapted to tremendous demographic 
changes and the challenges faced by an urban school 
district, while always maintaining its reputation for an 
outstanding academic program, as well as an exem- 
plary music and performing arts program. In 1989, 
when Lowell High School retired its Indian mascot, 
Aptos also replaced its Indian mascot with the tiger. 


Through the years, the school campus remained 
substantially unchanged, looking much as it did in the 
1930s and 1940s, even though in 1973-74, Aptos un- 
derwent an earthquake safety renovation, and some 
minor remodeling in 1996 and 2002. Between 2009 
and 2011, major renovation was done, bringing the 
school building into the 21st century. 





Today Aptos serves a diverse student population of 
nearly 1000 students that almost exactly reflects the 
diversity of the San Francisco Unified School District 
itself, while maintaining high academic standards and 
providing a rich visual and performing arts program, 
along with a STEAM program, and Mandarin Immer- 
sion instruction. 








1931 


Year the school opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


1000 


Current enrollment 





Notable Aptos Alumni 
Carol Channing 
cactress) 1935 





George Fenneman 
(radio and television 
announcer) 1934 


J. Tony Serra 
(criminal defense attorney) 1949 


Richard Serra 
(sculptor/artist) 1951 


Laurence Tribe 
(constitutional law scholar, Har- 
vard professor of law) 1955 


Greg Dobbs 
(ABC news correspondent) 1961 


Johnny Miller 
(professional golfer - PGA) Fall 
1961 


Dave Galoob 
Cinventor, founder of Galoob 
Toys) mid 1960s 


Calvin Simmons 

(first African American conductor 
of a major symphony orchestra) 
1965 


John D. Trasvina 
(Attorney, Dean of USF School of 
Law) 1973 





Lisa Bielawa 
(composer) 1982 


Kevin Jordan 
(MLB player, Philadelphia 
Phillies) 1983 


Elender Wall 
Cinternational opera singer) 1983 


Jamie Chung 


cactress) 1997 175 





James Denman Middle School 


Our mission is to provide each student with 

an equal opportunity to succeed by promoting intel- 
lectual growth, creativity, self-discipline, cultural, 
and linguistic sensitivity, democratic responsibility, 
economic competence, and physical and mental 
health so that each student can achieve his or her 
maximum potential. 


Our Vision at James Denman Middle School is to 
ensure that every student will be prepared for high 
school, will understand the A-G requirements for 
universities, and will be prepared to engage in the 
academic technological world. Our students will have 
the confidence, competence and information needed 
to make positive choices for their future and will 
have demonstrated strength and competence in all 
areas needed for full participation in the 21st century 
economic, political, cultural, and intellectual life of 

our nation and global society. In addition to academic 
competency, these areas include multilingual and 
cross-cultural competency; technological literacy; 
communication skills; aesthetic sensibility; critical 

and creative thinking, reasoning, and solution-seeking; 
social, environmental and civic responsibility; and 
strength of character. 





Our guiding principles: 
take actions and make decisions that move us 
closer to our vision of student success. 


nurture positive relationshios and connections in 
service of student success. 


inspire and support innovation to end racism, 
classism, and language bias. 





contribute to creating a system that supports our 
principles, goals and objectives. 


About our name 

James Denman Middle School began in 1851 as the 
Happy Valley School. It was the first free school in San 
Francisco. It was renamed Denman Grammar School 
to honor the school’s first principal and “father of 
public schools.” He was the superintendent of schools 
for many years and organized many schools during 
his time. James Denman also passed policies that 
prioritized students’ needs over that of teachers, con- 
tractors, and politicians. 








1851 


Year the schoo! opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


812 


Current enrollment 


100% 


of Student Population Receives 
Free and Reduced Meals 


School Motto 
Denman Pride on the South Side 


School Colors 
Crimson and Gold 





“Denman’s strength is its 
diversity. For youth in this 
character-shaping stage of 
life’s journey, what better than 
a community encompassing 
immigrants from dozens of 
countries, 24 home languages, 
students with a broad range 
of ability and disability, kids 
coming out as lesbian, gay, bi 
and transgender, and as many 
opinions as individuals?” 
—Rebecca Henlser, Head 
Counselor of Rtl and 
Restorative Practices 
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Everett Middle School 


Everett Middle School was named after Edward 
Everett, who was actually the keynote speaker at 
Gettysburg National Cemetery and spoke for nearly 
two hours before Abraham Lincoln gave what 
would become his famous Gettysburg Address. He 
was a congressman and later the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. Everett was a United States senator in the 
1850s. This position was short-lived. His pro-slavery 
stance was unpopular with his constituents. Everett’s 
current vision statement is one strongly against the 
school’s namesake. 


Everett’s vision has evolved to: Everett Middle 
School is committed to being an exemplary school in 
which students are empowered to become lifelong 
learners and agents of change to better the com- 
munity. Through restorative justice practices like 
weekly community circles, students learn to connect 
with each other across difference. Students learn to 
respect each other’s voices and advocate for change. 
For example, when students in an elective class called 
Research Action and Democracy led a schoolwide 
march in support of the Frisco5, protestors who were 
on hunger strike to take a stance against police bru- 
tality. A group of female students also advocated and 
planned for a whole school assembly for Women’s 
History Month. 





Demographics have changed from a mostly white, 
lrish population to a diverse group of students with 

a majority Latino population. Dual-immersion students 
are able to continue their education in Spanish with 
the Non-Fiction Studies course (social studies and 
science). Our newcomer pathway brings in students 
from all over the world including Thailand, Brazil, 

El Salvador, China, Yemen, Guatemala, Mexico, Malay- 
sia, The Phillipines and Russia. Gentrification is again 
changing these demographics along with the city. 











Everett works with Mission Graduates to provide a 
thriving Beacon Center to continue the school day 
for students until 6 pm. Students have a safe place to 
study and relax. 








Everett’s mascot is the owl which symbolizes wisdom 
and knowledge. Our quarterly Golden Owl assemblies 
award students who exhibit Everett’s character traits: 
grit, teamwork, integrity, ownership, love of learning 
and social intelligence. 








Everett has a goal for each student to make 1.67 
years of reading growth in one year. To that end, the 
school offers a radical acceleration program. Students 
are offered the opportunity to take acceleration and/ 
or enrichment classes when convenient for them, 
either before school from 8-8:30am, at lunch or 

after school from 3:30-4:00pm. These small group 
classes allow for students to have more individualized 
instruction focused on literacy and numeracy growth. 
For students at or above grade level, other classes 
are offered as enrichment like yoga, typing club, 
sports and games and current events. Everett strives 
for academic excellence and offers opportunities for 
each student to achieve academic excellence. 








1928 


Year the school opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


640 


Current enrollment 





“It was during the Depression. 
San Francisco was trying to 
make money for the city. They 
held fundraisers. One fundraiser 
included having a circus in 
the Everett auditorium. Money 
didn’t go to the school though. 
It went to the city.” 
—Ruben Urbina, who has worked 
at Everett for over 30 years and 
was a graduate from the school 
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Francisco Middle School 


The Francisco school building was built in 1924, to 
serve the North Beach-Chinatown area. The cam- 
pus has three buildings, including an Annex Building 
across the street that houses the gym and cafeteria. 
t was completed in 1929. In 2004, the gymnasium 
was named after Thomas J. Kim, a former Francisco 
teacher and coach. In 2011, the building began a two- 
year process of modernization, seismic upgrades and 
infrastructure improvements. In 2016, the entry to the 
main building was named “Kennith Lee Square”. Mr. 
Lee attended Francisco from 1965 to 1968. He re- 
turned in 2006 to work as an Assistant Principal and 
then became Principal in 2011 until he retired in 2015. 














The history of Francisco began with controversy 

and challenges to students’ civil rights. According to 
Chinese America: History and Perspectives (1988), 

“in 1925, when the board of education created an 
integrated secondary school, Francisco Junior High 
School, in the North Beach area adjacent to China- 
town, the Native Sons of the Golden State appealed 
to the board to allow the students of Commodore 
Stockton to attend the seventh and eighth grades 
there.... The board yielded despite protests from white 
parents and organizations. A January 11, 1925 San 
Francisco Chronicle article covers the protest of the 
plan to convert Francisco to a Junior High. The school 
board yielded, and, as indicated in the SF Chronicle 
article of August 18, 1925, the school opened. Later 

in the first school year, as indicated in the February 6 
and March 20th, 1926 news articles, there was a “pro- 
posed recommendation that Chinese school children 
be removed from the Francisco Junior High School as 
a preliminary move to the segregation of all Chinese 
school children in the city.” The first yearbook, dated 
June 1927, shows classes from seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades. Currently the school serves students in 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 














Francisco has a few notable alumni. Betty Ann Ong 
attended Francisco in the 1960s. On September 11, 
2001, “Betty Ann Ong was serving as a flight atten- 
dant on American Airlines Flight 11 from Boston to 
Los Angeles. Betty and her colleagues calmly report- 
ed to the ground crew vital information about what 
was taking place. She identified some of the hijack- 
ers’ seat locations, which helped investigators later 
identify the individuals responsible” (Congressional 
Record, Volume 147-Part 19;2001). In 2012, the Chinese 
Recreation Center of the San Francisco Recreation 
and Parks was renamed the Betty Ong Chinese Rec- 
reation Center. In the 1920s, Joe DiMaggio attended 
Francisco Junior High school. 























1925 


Year the school opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


645 


Current enrollment 


School Colors: 
Green and Gold 


School Mascot: 
Ram 








“Francisco has always played a 


major part of the San Francisco 
Unified School District serving 
the entire city, in particular the 
Chinatown-North Beach com- 
munity. As a graduate of the 
Francisco Junior High School 
Class of 1968, | experienced 

my fondest school memories 
there. My family has a rich and 
long history with the school, as 
my mother, father, sister, many 
aunts and uncles, as well as 
myself are all graduates. To 
eventually return to Francisco 
Middle School as the Assistant 
Principal and then the Principal 
was a dream that | never dreamt 
of. It was a great way to culmi- 
nate my career with SFUSD. | am 
so proud and honored to have 
been part of such a rich and 
distinguished institution.” 


—Kennith Lee 


“| played basketball and base- 


ball, and ran track when I was 
a student here. I’ve gone full 
circle and now am a PE teacher 
here and I’m coaching basket- 
ball, baseball and track.” 


—Jack Jung 
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A.P. Giannini Middle School 


A.P. Giannini Middle School is located in the Outer 
Sunset district on a large plot/tract of land (six 
blocks east to west; four blocks north to south) set 
aside for the community. Besides Giannini, there is 

a public library, an elementary school, a health center, 
a playground with Recreation and Park Department 
programming, tennis and basketball courts, baseball 
and soccer fields, and a private high school. Histori- 
cally the Visual and Performing Arts Department 

is renown for its award winning band, jazz band, 
orchestra, and choir programs. The school also has 
full drama and art programs. The sports teams, base- 
ball, girls’ softball, basketball and soccer, have won 
numerous City-wide championships. The baseball 
teams have won the most City-wide championships 
in the history of sports in SFUSD. 











Amadeo Pietro Giannini, also known as Amadeo 
Peter Giannini or A.P. Giannini (May 6, 1870-June 3, 
1949) was an American banker who founded the Bank 
of America. Other organizations he founded were 
the Bank of Italy and the Transamerica Corporation. 
Amadeo Pietro Giannini is credited as the inventor 
of many modern banking practices. Most notably, 
Giannini was one of the first bankers to offer bank- 
ing services to middle-class Americans, rather than 
only the upper class. He also pioneered the holding 
company structure and established one of the first 
modern trans-national institutions. 








The 1906 San Francisco Earthquake and fires leveled 
much of the city. In the face of widespread devasta- 
tion, Giannini set up a temporary bank, collecting 
deposits, making loans, and proclaiming that San 
Francisco would rise from the ashes. 





Giannini heloed nurture the motion picture and wine 
industries in California. He loaned Walt Disney the 
funds to produce Snow White, the first full-length, 
animated motion picture to be made in the United 
States. During the Great Depression, he bought the 
bonds that financed the construction of the Golden 
Gate Bridge. During World War II, he bankrolled indus- 
trialist Henry Kaiser and his enterprises supporting the 
war effort. After the war, he visited Italy and arranged 
for loans to help rebuild the war-torn Fiat factories. 
Giannini also provided capital to William Hewlett and 
David Packard to help form Hewlett-Packard. 











1953 


Year the school opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


1216 


Current enrollment 





“Work does not wear me out. 
It buoys me up. Be ready to 
help people when they need 
it most. Each of us is better for 
having to make our own way 

in the world.” 

—Amadeo Peter Giannini 


“To become a championship 
team, you must as a team 

work hard, play hard, and play 
smart. If any team can do these 
three things, the team will be 
unstoppable.” 

—Kyle Arce, student 


“I love teaching at A.P. Giannini 
because even though it is a very 
large school, it feels like a fam- 
ily. Staff and students are here 
for one another.” 

—Tara Castro, teacher 


“The students and staff at APG 
always revitalize me. They push 
me to do my best, inspire me to 
learn more, and go beyond my 
comfort zone an educator.” 
—Terry Lai, teacher 


“| appreciate the diversity of the 
staff and student community at 
Giannini. This diversity is an im- 
portant strength of the school.” 
—Tai Schoeman, Principal 
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Herbert Hoover Middle School 


Hoover Middle School’s motto is “Semper 
Excelsior,” or “Ever Higher.” The namesake of the 


school is President Herbert Hoover, the United States’ 


3ist president, who served from 1929 to 1933 at the 
outset of the Great Depression. President Hoover 
spoke at the opening ceremony and dedication of 
Herbert Hoover Middle School in 1956. 





The school was built in 1956 and renovated in 1994 
and again in 2010. The main building contains 43 
classrooms, administrative offices, counseling suite, 
library and cafeteria with restrooms on all three 
floors. The building north of the main building is the 
gymnasium, boys’ locker room and girls’ locker room. 
The Betty Link Performing Arts Center contains a 
590 seat auditorium, music practice rooms and other 
classrooms. There is a full time janitorial staff that 
keeps all school facilities in a state of cleanliness 
throughout the school day. The building is fully handi- 
capped accessible. Currently, Hoover serves approxi- 


mately 1,000 sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students. 





1956 


Year the school opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


977 


Current enrollment 
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James Lick Middle School 


Much like the city it calls home, James Lick Middle 
School has experienced considerable changes over 
its storied history. Named for a 19th century piano 
builder and land baron, the school has been housed in 
several locations and buildings over the years, cur- 
rently residing within a tri-color, three-story edifice 
erected in Noe Valley in 1932. 


According to retired teacher Ray Ponce, early on, the 
site was made up of predominantly Irish and German 
working and middle class students who lived in the 
neighborhood. Ponce, who began working at JLMS 

in 1968, arrived just in time to witness a major demo- 
graphic shift at the site, “In the early 1970s, the school 
culture and population was enhanced with the addi- 
tion of students from around the city and the globe. 
Wars in Central America and southeast Asia, and fed- 
eral mandates around school integration, made James 
Lick home to students of wonderfully diverse back- 
grounds, many of whom came to us by bus from the 
Mission and Bayview/Hunter’s Point neighborhoods.” 








Dating back to as early as the 1890s, James Lick has 
served as a grammar school, a junior high, and most 
recently as a comprehensive middle school with 
grades six through eight. The site was once home 

to Grammy-award winning musician, Carlos Santana 
cand his current timbales player, Karl Perrazo), and 
the school has a dedicated Peace Garden on Noe 
Street, named for the guitar virtuoso. Another 
notable alumnus is actor Benjamin Bratt, best known 
for his work on the television shows “Law & Order” 
and “Modern Family” and the 2009 independent film 
about a San Francisco family, “La Missidn” that was 
written and directed by his brother, Peter Bratt, also 
a James Lick alumnus. 














JLMS is now home to a Spanish Immersion Program 
where students receive instruction in Spanish, in 
both language arts and social studies classes. In ad- 
dition, the site boasts an impressive visual and per- 
forming arts department, where nearly all students 
are able to take two elective classes per day in band, 
dance, drama, and with the completion of recent 
construction, an art classroom that now houses an 
industrial kiln. 








From Clippers to Pirates to Bulldogs, for over 100 
years, JLMS has supported learning and exploration 
by San Francisco children of various ages. With a 
staff commitment to social justice and the recent ad- 
dition of computer science, the site will continue to 
create opportunities for its students and families, well 
into the 21st century. 





The James Lick Middle School community works 

to provide all students the relevant experiences 
necessary to fully develop their true, authentic selves 
in order to prepare them for whatever challenges 

lay ahead, so that they may use their strengths, criti- 
cal thinking, and problem solving skills to become 
successful agents of change within their diverse 
communities. 





1932 


Year the school opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


654 


Current enrollment 





“1 never wanted to work any- 
where else. The school is in a 
nice area, and I’ve always liked 
the students and the staff. | feel 
good working in this place and | 
feel safe here.” 

—Francisca Benitez (1988- 
Present), Custodian 





“James Lick is my family.” 
—Hoang Ho (2002-Present) 
School Secretary 


“James Lick has always been 
such a special place because 
the staff keep their doors open 
to provide a secure environment 
in which students feel safe 
to develop their creativity as 
they move forward towards 
high school and their future 
endeavors.” 
— Ray Ponce (1968-2003), 
Former Math, PE, and Social 
Studies Teacher 





“As a student at James Lick, my 
daughter made numerous long- 
lasting friendships. Today as a 
medical resident, she looks back 
on her experiences at JLMS and 
values the diversity she was ex- 
posed to, commenting on how 
that benefits her as works with 
her patients. In my 21 years at 
the site, | have also made friend- 
ships with former students and 
their parents. Those students 
still keep in touch, and many of 
them are doing important work- 
-in the law, medicine, education, 
immigration—within their varied 
communities.” 
—Andy Grimstad (1995 to 
Present), Math Teacher, Parent 
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Marina Middle School 


Marina Junior High School was designed by George 
Kelham and William Day and constructed in 1936. 

In 1938, $207,500 in Public Works Administration 
funds were awarded for the construction of the Ma- 
rina Junior High auditorium. Named for the district in 
which it is located, Marina has played a significant role 
in the development of thousands of young students 
for over 80 years. 


In addition to rigorous academics, Marina School stu- 
dents have had a myriad of opportunities to partici- 
pate in a rich variety of activities, creating wonderful 
memories and friendships that are still fondly thought 
of to this day. Throughout the years, students at Ma- 
rina have participated in: Band, Baseball, Basketball, 
Bay Club, Block M Society, Boys Chorus, Braille Club, 
Camera Club, Debate League, Drama, Future Home- 
makers of America, G.A.A. Board, Girls Ensemble, Glee 
Club, Graphic Arts, Guitar Group, Haro Ensemble, 
Homemaking, Honor Choir, Honor Society, Italian 
Club, Judo, Junior Counselors, Machine Shop, Math 
Club, Mechanical Drawing, Orchestra, Outdoor Traffic, 
Peer Resources, Pep Club, Red Cross Council, Soccer, 
Speech Corps, Stage Crew, Student Council, Track, 
Traffic Squad, Spelling Bee, Weightlifting, Wood Shop, 
and Yell Leaders. 

















n 1989, Marina Middle School became a Red Cross 
Emergency Shelter Site after the Loma Prieta Earth- 
quake. The Marina District, built on landfill brought in 
to make space for the Pan-American Pacific Exposi- 
tion of 1905, was one of the hardest-hit sections in 
San Francisco. The Red Cross and Federal Emergency 
Management Agency set up cots in the gymnasium 
and served food in the cafeteria for weeks while resi- 
dents dealt with the aftermath, worried about their 
oved ones, their homes, their valuables, and where 
they were going. 








Major upgrades funded by Proposition A in June 2007 
resulted in the addition of a new elevator, replacement 
of classroom doors, and the installation of a new fire 
alarm system. The yard was resurfaced in 2012, the 
gym floors refinished in 2013, and school-wide Wi-Fi 
access and new lockers installed in 2014. 





1936 


Year the school opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


799 


Current enrollment 


189 





Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Middle School 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Academic Middle School 
is located near San Bruno Avenue in the Portola 
neighborhood. The school was named on January 15, 
1987, on the birthday of its namesake, beloved Civil 
Rights leader Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. MLK Middle 
School serves approximately 500 students primarily 
from the Portola and Bayview-Hunters Point neigh- 
borhoods. The school is located on the site previously 
occupied by Portola Junior High School. Founding 
Principal, Lynette Porteous, was quoted in the San 
Francisco Chronicle on the school’s opening day, “This 
school is more than its physical environments. Its 
most outstanding characteristic is its commitment to 
high standards of educational excellence within the 
context of care and love,” which rings as true today 
30 years later. 











The motto of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Academic 
Middle School is “Our school, his dream,” translated 
from the Latin, “Schola Nostra, Eius Spes.” The dream 
is manifested in students’ strong relationships with 
teachers and staff, and an instructional focus on 
STEAM (science, technology, engineering, arts and 
mathematics). An emphasis on project-based learn- 
ing provides students opportunities to collaboratively 
examine, research, and try to solve real-world prob- 
ems over an extended period of time, culminating 

in an annual STEAM exhibition night where students 
share their projects with the community. At Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Academic Middle School students are 
empowered to achieve academic success through 
student-centered, equity-based initiatives, including 
Peer Resources’ student-led mediations, Pax Good 
Behavior Game to build intrinsic motivation, and 
restorative Justice with weekly community circles in 
every classroom. 








1987 


Year the schoo! opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


497 


Current enrollment 





“Peer Resources is empowers 
the voice and opinions of stu- 
dents in their own experience 
here at MLK. We are building 
structures for this, such as regu- 
lar principal feedback sessions, 
student-led circles, and a con- 
gress-like system of homeroom 
representatives to bring the 
needs of the students to light.” 

—Tamar Sberlo, Peer Resources 
Teacher and Coordinator 


“MLK is moving towards proj- 
ect-based learning (PBL) and 
STEAM to provide opportunities 
for students to meaningfully 
engage their passions while 
addressing real-world issues to 
impact their lives as learners 
and community members.” 
—Kristin La, Steam Coordinator 


“The different personalities 

that walk through the door and 
brighten everyone else’s day, 
every day, make MLK Middle 
School unique. Children come 
in ready to learn, and eager to 
talk to their teachers and peers. 
When you come to school it is 
like a home away from home.” 
—Leticia Smith, Paraprofessional 
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Presidio Middle School 


Presidio Middle School is located in the 

Richmond District of San Francisco. The school 

was established in 1930 with a total enrollment 

of 191 students (grades seven through nine) and was 
originally named Park Presidio Junior High School. 
Over the years, the number of students the school 
serves has grown to 1142 (grades six through eight) 
for the 2016/2017 school year. The first principal 

of Presidio Middle School was Carl A. Johnson, who in 
1931 with the help of a student vote, made the black 
panther the official school mascot. In its very first year, 
Presidio Junior High School won the city basketball 
championship marking the beginning of its athletic 
dominance in San Francisco middle school sports, a 
valued tradition that remains to this day. 








In addition to core academic classes, the early stu- 
dents at Presidio had the opportunity to choose from 
a variety of electives ranging from metal shop and 
printmaking to home economics and French. Over 
the years, Presidio Middle School has undergone a 
gradual, but significant shift. During the late 1960s 
the demographics of the student population began 
to change as a new wave of immigration began 

to settle in San Francisco. Today. Presidio Middle 
School is home to a diverse community of students 
whose ancestry can be traced from cultures around 
the world. In the late 1970s, science teacher Lynette 
Porteous began taking students to Yosemite National 
Park for annual outdoor excursions that would 
eventually become Presidio Middle School’s famed 
Outdoor Education Program. Later, Hal Feinberg, 
Charlie Gray and Benson Wong started the Presidio 
Ski Club to expand student experience and education 
beyond the classroom. 




















1980 


Year the schoo! opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


1100 


Current enrollment 


193 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


Middle School 


On August 11, 1930, as 1,150 students were 
welcomed to a new school (Roosevelt Junior High 
School) and a new academic program (the junior 
high school system), most of them shared the same 
thought: “What's in the tower?” 


The new school with the mysterious tower began 

in 1877 as the Lobos Avenue School in a rented 
building on Point Lobos Avenue (today’s Geary 
Boulevard) near Parker Avenue with 160 pupils. Rent 
for the four rooms was $40 per month. Over the 
next 11 years, enrollment grew to 271 pupils in grades 
two through eight. 


On August 13, 1888, 242 second through eighth 

grade pupils and their five teachers moved to a new 
two-story building on land originally intended for the 
California Academy of Sciences. From almost the 

very beginning, the building was unable to keep up 
with the growing demand. At the end of the first year, 
enrollment grew to 293 pupils with six teachers. 





In 1890, the school was renamed Richmond Primary 
School with 315 pupils. The principal was paid $120 
a month. 


In 1895, the school was closed for two months to cor- 
rect a sewage leak that was traced to seepage from 
the cemetery across Geary. That year, two classrooms 
were added. In 1897, two temporary shacks were 
called into service as classrooms. 


On July 26, 1904 the two-story building was raised 
and an additional five rooms were added on the 
ground floor, but this still wasn’t enough. The next 
year, temporary shacks were again utilized and rooms 
were rented for classes till a three-room wing was 
completed in September 1905. 





The Richmond School was renamed in honor of 
Theodore Roosevelt at a school board meeting on 
February 10, 1910. 








The next 20 years were a struggle to keep up with 
demand. The final straw came in May 1927 when the 
roof caught on fire. The Fire Marshall called the 40- 
year old wooden building unfit and unsafe, prompting 
demands that it be torn down. In June, the building 
was condemned. 





Plans were discussed over the next two years, includ- 
ing building on cemetery land to save money. Con- 
struction on the existing lot began in 1929 while the 
students attended classes in temporary classrooms on 
the Palm Avenue side of the school lot. 


As the 100-foot tall brick tower rose higher and high- 
er, they all wondered, “What’s in the tower?” Sadly, 
neither they nor generations of Roosevelt students 
over the next 86 years would ever know. 


The original Roosevelt mascot was the Rough Rider. 
Sometime in the 1940s the Trojan was adopted. 





The original school lot was 240 feet by 157 feet. 

In 1913 it was suggested that additional land to the 
north of the school be purchased to expand the 
play yard. Nothing was done for 45 years. Finally, 
in 1958 the eight residences on Palm Avenue that 
encroached onto the school’s yard were removed, 
expanding the yard. 








The last major event in Roosevelt’s history was 
its change from a junior high to a middle school 
about 1980. 





1877 


Year the school opened 


1910 


Year the school was renamed 


1930 


Year the current building opened 


720 


Current enrollment 


6-8 


Grades served 





“| loved coming to Roosevelt 
Middle School.” 

—Author (Angus McFarland is a 
1962 graduate of Roosevelt and 
an avid San Francisco historian) 





“My favorite space is the 
auditorium, a room that has 
been modernized over the years, 
but still maintains the tradition- 
al architecture that makes our 
school so unique.” 

—Principal 


“Roosevelt is a fun place to learn, 
lots of great teachers and fun 
people, but a serious school 
where kids also work hard.” 

—Student 
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Visitacion Valley 


Middle School 


Little Vis was opened in 1914 and Big Vis was 

built on the site of a horse ranch in 1965. It took 
two years to build the School and Ernest Delucchi 
was the founding Principal. They bused the students 
for the first two years from Visitacion Valley to 
Pacific Heights Elementary School located in Pacific 
Heights. In October of year three, the school opened 
with some 1200 students in seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. In 1979, it was changed to sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. It was the last of the Junior 

High Schools built prior to the turn over to Middle 
Schools in 1980s. 











Unique programs such as Quiet Time Meditation 
Program (First in the Country) and First Tee Golf 
Program (The school has a put course and driving 
range) help define what is special at Visitacion Valley. 
Kids in Park helps maintain the school’s native tree 
frog habitat, which is one of the largest in the city of 
San Francisco. 





The Newcomer Pathway welcomes students from 
all over the world. 


Little Kids Rock is a music elective in which students 
perform not only at school, but all over the Bay Area. 


Through Project SF, eigth graders participate in field 
trios around San Francisco quarterly, with the goal of 
having students in one of the most isolated areas of 
the city have access to the most iconic and historical 
places in San Francisco. 








1914 


Year the school opened 


6-8 


Grades served 


4753 


Current enrollment 





“As an African American woman, 
| would send my child to Vis 
Valley. It has so many resources 
and over the many years | have 
worked here | have seen the 
school continue to be a wonder- 
ful place to learn. The teaching 
staff is dedicated to the edu- 
cation of all students. | enjoy 
working here at Vis Valley” 
—Marcia Adkins, Paraprofessional 
at Visitacion Valley Middle School 


“Middle school is a place that 
you want to forget but some- 
times you just can’t. Viz Valley 
is the same in that sense- but 
in a different way. | am both an 
alumni and teacher of Viz. This 
place is like a second home. As 
a student here | learned a sense 
of community, how to care and 
gained a family. As a teacher | 
give the same values and com- 
passion to my own students. . 
Also, | now can also be a part 
of those vivid memories for my 
students. Viz is family!” 
—Gregory West, Alumni and Spe- 
cial Education Science Teacher 


Being the Principal of VVMS 
presented many challenges but 
also resulted in many outstand- 
ing accomplishments for the 
school and community. | will 
alway remember being a part 
of something very special as a 
VVMS falcon. 
—Jim Dierke, Former Principal 

of VVMS 
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Willie L. Brown, Jr. 


Middle School 


Willie Brown College Preparatory Academy opened 
in 1992 but closed its doors in 2011 due to under- 
enrollment and facility issues. The current Willie L. 
Brown, Jr. Middle School reopened in August 2015, 
with 200 sixth graders becoming the inaugural class 
for the state-of-the-art school in the city’s Bayview 
District. Willie Brown is a STEM school, in which all 
students take not only science and math, but also en- 
gineering (coding and app development) and health 
in addition to other core courses. Optional courses 
include robotics, visual art, instrumental music, ethnic 
studies, Spanish for both learners and heritage speak- 
ers, leadership, reading, and cultural identity. 





Our school was named for the famed politician and 
journalist, Willie L. Brown, Jr, who was born on March 
20, 1934 in Mineola, Texas. After growing up in the 
Depression-era, segregated South, Mr. Brown moved 
to San Francisco to attend college, originally planning 
on becoming a teacher. After earning a law degree, 
starting his own practice, and becoming involved in 
politics, he was elected to the California State Assem- 
bly in 1964 and later served as Assembly Speaker. He 
is the longest serving Speaker of the California State 
Assembly, 1980-1995, and one of two African Ameri- 
cans to hold the post. He then served two terms as 
the 41st mayor of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco,1996-2004. Today he is a columnist for the San 
Francisco Chronicle and published a memoir in 2008 
called Basic Brown: My Life and Our Times. 














Mr. Brown holds a Bachelor of Arts from San Francisco 
State University and a J.D. from Hastings College 

of the Law. He holds honorary doctoral degrees from 
Morehouse College, Atlanta University, Golden 

Gate University, City College of New York, and many 
others. He is the father of four children and four 
grandchildren. 








2015 


Year the school reopened 


6,7 


Grades served 


250 


Current enrollment 





“Modesty is highly overrated” 
—Willie Brown 





“Somebody once told me that 
every candidate should have a 
personal ethics committee to 
advise during campaigns,” 
he wrote in the book, weighing 
the relative political value of 
being good and looking good. 

“Oh, hell no. Instead, get some- 
one who majored in wardrobe. 
Ethics fights can be finessed, 
but a silly photograph is in your 
face forever.” 

—Willie Brown 





“| moved freely in black and 
white worlds. Indeed, it was not 
surprising to find myself being 
chauffeured by white folks, even 
white Republicans.” 

—Willie Brown 
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Asawa San Francisco 
School of the Arts 


In 1982, a community of artists, teachers, and 
students took a chance on a radical idea—a small 
school, devoted to the idea that artistic expression 
is at the core of learning, and that creativity 
should be cultivated in class whenever possible. 
The School of the Arts opened on the campus of 
the J. Eugene McAteer High School and quickly 
developed relationships with both the founders and 
the larger arts community of the Bay Area, which 
was essential to SOTA’s identity. One of the found- 
ing artists, Ruth Asawa, believed, “A child can learn 
something about color, about design, and about 
observing objects in nature. If you do that, you grow 
into a greater awareness of things around you. Art 
will make people better, more highly skilled in think- 
ing and improving whatever business one goes into. It 
makes a person broader,” because “through the arts, 
you can learn many, many skills that you cannot learn 
through books and problem solving in the abstract,” 
and though the school has relocated across the city 
twice, those key values remain. 





The influence of Ruth Asawa remains as well. In 2010, 
our school was renamed in her honor. Her life story is 
woven through nearly everything the students learn 
here. Our science program cultivates a school farm 
and garden, which Ruth Asawa believed every school 
should have. Our social studies classes dive deep into 
the experiences of Asian Americans, the awfulness 

of internment, and the fight for racial equality and 
interracial marriage. In math, students study the ways 
that expression and exploration can create beauty. 
Even the structure of our afternoon arts programs is 
a direct result of Ruth Asawa’s vision—she was the 
architect of the Artists in Residence model, which 
continues to deepen our school’s connection to the 
local arts community. 








Today, our school is a place where San Francisco’s 
promising young artists and thinkers collaborate with 
teachers, professional artists and their community in 
building art, insight and movements that reflect and 
change the world around them. Academic and Arts 
classes inform each other, balancing creative play with 
dedicated discipline, and building expertise in both 
classical and contemporary areas of study. 





1982 


Year the schoo! opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


614 


Current enrollment 
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Balboa High School 


Balboa High School was founded in 1928 to serve 
the growing immigrant and working-class commu- 
nities in the southeast quadrant of San Francisco. 

It was named for the 16th-century Spanish explorer, 
Vasco Nufez de Balboa, first European to see the 
Pacific Ocean. Hence, Balboa’s motto is “First on 

the Pacific,” and its colors are orange and blue 

to represent the setting sun over the ocean. The con- 
struction of the campus designed by San Francisco 
architect John Reid Jr. was completed in 1931. It was 
built in the Spanish Colonial Revival Style and features 
a prominent center courtyard and arcades. The 
campus became a city historic landmark in 1995. 











Balboa’s student body continues to reflect the demo- 
graphics of the city with a diverse student body and 
staff. One thousand two hundred eighty-two students 
are currently registered who represent a wide range 
of socio-economic and cultural backgrounds. 


Balboa’s focus is in three areas: supporting English 
Language Learner students; supporting students 
with an Individual Education Plan (IEP); and maintain- 
ing high standards of rigor in teaching & learning. 
Our Small Learning Communities (SLC’s) focus aca- 
demic instruction on themes that encourage indi- 
vidualized learning, an awareness of the future, and 
personal responsibility. Teachers and students work 
in collaboration and integrate lessons from their 
classes. The same sets of students are present in 
each of the classes, fostering the learning community. 
The current SLC’s are Wilderness Arts and Literacy 
Collaborative (WALC); Creative Arts for Social Trans- 
formation (CAST); Game Design Academy, Peers 
United for Leadership, Service, and Equality (PuLSe); 
and Law Academy. 














Balboa is fortunate to have a city-run health clinic 

on campus, the first in California. We have an award 
winning Junior Reserve Officer Training Corps 
program and a variety of acclaimed athletic teams. 
Our students are further supported by many com- 
munity based organizations including our dynamic 
and comprehensive after-school program, our well- 
staffed college room, United Playaz to support at-risk 
students, the Mayor’s Youth Employment and Educa- 
tion Program, and more. Our proud and dedicated 
Balboa Alumni Association celebrates and supports 
the school in many ways and helps uphold treasured 
traditions such as our year-end Move-up Ceremony 
and student-designed sweaters for our rising Seniors. 














1928 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


1282 


Current enrollment 





“Our dedication to the whole 
child helps us maintain the 
necessary support structures 
that are critical for development. 
Mindful that students spend 
their final four years of child- 
hood with us, we are dedicated 
to maintaining an educational 
program that provides life skills 
as it challenging and inspiring 
emerging citizens.” 

—2016 WASC Report) 


“We Remain Loyal All and 
Ever True...” 
—Vicky H. - Balboa Alumna 
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Phillip and Sala Burton 


High School 


Phillip and Sala Burton Academic High School 
stands at the top of the hill in the Portola District at 
400 Mansell Street on the campus originally built 
for Woodrow Wilson High School. We were named 
after Phillip and Sala Burton, both of whom served 

as United States. Representatives of California. As 
democrats, Phillip and Sala Burton championed civil 
rights for all. 





Burton provides a student-centered, nurturing, 
equitable school culture committed to high-level 
academic achievement for our diverse students. 
Families and community members contribute to 
students’ success. We are proud of our extensive 
partnership with Bayview YMCA, which runs the 
Bayview Beacon at Burton. Our community includes 
staff from the Wellness Center and Quiet Time who 
support students’ physical, mental, and emotional 
health. Our very active student-led Associated 
Student Body (ASB) spearheads all dances, food 
fests, and spirit week activities, including rallies 
and cultural assemblies. 








In our own words 

We are dedicated to our students. Bess Ricketts, 

a seasoned teacher says, “Our staff believes all 
students can be successful and contribute something 
important to their community, to California, and to 
our country. Students and parents are respected, and 
teachers are devoted to this school. They come early 
and stay late. You don’t find teachers like this at every 
school. Our teachers want to make kids happy. The 
whole atmosphere is one of commitment to school 
and students. We are very diverse. Because of what 
teachers do, our students are prepared to work to- 
gether with people who are different from themselves 
- whether race, culture, ethnicity, or religion. We are 
an established neighborhood institution—Wilson 
graduates have their kids and grandkids here; alumni 
come back to work here. That’s what happens when a 
school is truly dedicated to its students.” 


Our students lead the way. Joe Rubin, health 
teacher, says, “This school is great because it gives 
opportunities for students to lead. There is an 
inherent respect for students here that | feel is key 
to our culture and success.” 


Community inspires us. Amber Zertuche, science 
teacher, says, “Our students are generous and cre- 
ative! Teachers create the most supportive work 
environment |’ve ever been in!” English teacher Agnes 
Bautista adds, “There is never a dull moment as 

a teacher; the laughter and joy that my students bring 
me on a daily basis is one of the many reasons why 
chose this profession. The positive attitudes and 
strong sense of community and solidarity among 
everyone at Burton is incredible.” 








Art teacher and neighbor, Caleb White, says, “I live on 
the other side of McLaren Park from Burton. | moved 
here a few months before | was hired in 2004. | had 
never been to McLaren before then, and | now go into 
the park almost daily to walk the dog and enjoy the 
tranquil setting. Being close to my workplace and near 
the water are life goals of mine. Working at Burton 
and living in the Portola District helos me meet those 
ife goals. My students are an important part of my 

ife, and | enjoy seeing them in the community and in 
other parts of San Francisco. | enjoy knowing | have 
been a part of their lives as they grow and continue to 
be part of the San Francisco community.” 





Marie-France Ladine, special education teacher, 
sends her children to Burton. She says, “My older son 
switched from private school to public. After day 

one at Burton he said, ‘They love me there. They think 
’'m pretty special. | can be myself. He thinks his two 
years here were the best of his education. | have two 
more kids here now, my son and daughter, and they’re 
appreciated for who they are and what they bring. I’m 
happy my own kids get to learn to navigate working 
with so many diverse students and teachers. We live 
two blocks away, and Burton is part of our family.” 











About teaching at Burton, Marie-France says, “Even 
though all the teachers are really different, we all unite 
in Our passion to reach the kids and get them to their 
next level in life. | enjoy it here, and | see it as a gold- 


mine. Sometimes it’s really hard work, but it’s worth it.” 





1984 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


1033 


Current enrollment 





“| like Burton because it’s family 
that keeps me on track.” 
—Jericho Nico, Grade 10 


“1 like Burton because it’s very 
diverse. Nothing is ever the 
same, so if you feel different 
one day, you can hang out with 
a different group. Everyone is 
friends with everyone, so there 
isn’t a clique problem. You 

can hang out with whoever 
you want.” 
—Juan Estrada, Grade 11 





“Burton’s diversity makes the 
school great because you get 
to meet and vibe with different 
kinds of people with different 
personalities from different 
backgrounds. And even though 
it gets a little challenging some- 
times, | think it’s a good experi- 
ence to have.” 
—Kimberly Naranjo, Grade 11 
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Civic Center Secondary School 


Civic Center Secondary School, located at 727 

Golden Gate Avenue, serves students grades seven 
through twelve. Civic Center Secondary School is at 
the John Swett Campus that was constructed in 1911. 


Classes include grade language arts; integrated 
mathematics and algebra; world and US history and 
government; integrated sciences lab and biology; 
Art education; Special Education is provided for RSP 
and SDC students. 


Civic Center Secondary is a professional learning 
community in which responses to student needs 
are systematic, timely, and directive. This allows 
students to be identified as soon as they experience 
difficulty, allowing the focus to be on intervention 
rather than remediation. 


To address students’ emotional needs, individual, 
group counseling and other research-based program 
models are implemented. 


Special programs, such as Urban School Garden, 
visit with author/naturalist John Muir Laws 

nature journals with students, teach recycling and 
composting, and support student written grants 
for garden supplies. 


Civic Center Library programs include a variety of 
author visits, Holocaust speaker, Hip Hop history, cul- 
ture & chess programs, Wild Care & Zoomobile visits. 





1911 


Year the schoo! opened 


7-12 


Grades served 


727 


Current enrollment 


209 
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Downtown High School 


Downtown High School has a long and distinguished 
history. |t was not always Downtown High. Its earliest 
incarnation, Opportunity | High School, was born in 
1967 from the passion of two teachers who decided 
that the students in the continuation high school 
where they worked were not being well served. The 
school district agreed to let them start a new pro- 
gram with 30 students. As this school developed and 
gained success, there was a movement for a spin-off, 
which was launched as Opportunity II in 1971. Oppor- 
tunity | eventually become Downtown and Opportu- 
nity Il was renamed Ida B. Wells. These are the two 
continuation schools we have in San Francisco today, 
both serving students who are at risk of not graduat- 
ing high school on time. 





During the 1998-99 school year, a core group of DHS 
teachers used the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges (WASC) process to redesign the school. 
After a thorough process of research, site visits, work- 
shops, and guest presentations, the staff came to con- 
sensus on a project-based model. One driving prin- 
ciple was to personalize the educational experience 
for students who formerly felt “invisible” in traditional 
school settings. It was also essential that students 
become re-engaged with their own education. The 
projects offered were required to be relevant to stu- 
dents, based in real world issues and experiences with 
community partnerships and authentic audiences for 
their work. From these core tenets came our current 
model. The model has been much refined, deep- 
ened, and improved over the years, and projects have 
changed as new teachers brought new passions and 
inspirations. This school year our projects include: Wil- 
derness Arts and Literacy Collaborative (WALC), an 
environmental studies project that incorporates a mul- 
titude of field studies—hiking, camping and habitat 
restoration—as vehicles for learning and uses art and 
creative writing to express learning about science and 
ethnic studies; Get Out And Learn (GOAL), an expe- 
riential program that includes a ten-day backpacking 
trip, swimming, running a ropes course, and boating; 
Acting for Critical Thought (ACT), which has a part- 
nership with the American Conservatory Theater that 








provides theater space and acting lessons from one of 
their graduate students; Music and Math in Resistance 
to Social Systems (MMARSS), where students learn to 
play an instrument, compose music and write lyrics 

to perform in a semester-end concert; and The City, 
which allows students to explore San Francisco to 
study how different neighborhoods are changing and 
the impact of those changes. 





About our name 

Downtown High School got its name when it was ac- 
tually located in downtown San Francisco. As a small 
alternative high school, we have undergone a number 
of moves. Before we moved to our current Potrero 
Hill location, we shared a building with City College of 
San Francisco in the Mission. But, in fact, our campus 
is the city of San Francisco and beyond. You will find 
DHS students in city parks doing habitat restoration 
work, at A.C.T. theaters learning acting skills, camp- 
ing in national parks, and leading the ropes course at 
Fort Miley. DHS utilizes a whole school project-based 
model in which teams of two teachers design semes- 
ter-long thematic, interdisciplinary curriculum that is 
rooted in social justice precepts. Each team, called 

a “project,” works with one cohort of students for an 
entire semester, incorporating the core subjects of 
English, math, science and social studies as well as an 
elective. Teachers are expected to provide curriculum 
and related learning experiences that will reawaken 
the students’ love of learning. 


























Although we are no longer physically downtown, we 
ike to feel that wherever our campus is located, is the 
center of our community. 








2006 


Year the current building opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


150 


Current enrollment 





“I came to volunteer at Down- 
town High School in 2001 
because | chose to enroll my 
son at the school. He graduated. 
When | returned the follow- 

ing year planning to volunteer, 
the new principal hired me as 

a classified staff and launched 
my second career in educa- 
tion. I’ve been at Downtown 
ever since. The school staff 
chooses to work here because 
we are passionate about serving 
at-risk students and believe in 
our project-based approach. My 
goal as principal is to welcome 
every student and family who 
enter our doors.” 
—Ellen Wong, Principal, 
Downtown High School 
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Galileo High School 


Galileo High School, named after Galileo Galilei, 

the famous Italian scientist, opened on August 1, 
1921, in temporary Red Cross shelters adjacent 

to City Hall. Joseph P. Nourse, former Greek teacher 
at Lowell High School, was appointed the first prin- 
cipal of Galileo, serving from 1921-1936. Seventeen 
other principals have followed. The first Galileo faculty 
included 23 teachers. Galileo’s first commencement 
was held in June 1922 with three graduates. 


Galileo’s Van Ness Building was dedicated on March 
30, 1924. Construction began immediately on the Polk 
Street Building, which opened in 1929, doubling the 
capacity of the school. This new wing included an 
Observatory, one of only two in California. Galileo, lo- 
cated in the Marina District, is Spanish Colonial Revival 
style of architecture, similar to Mission and Balboa 
High Schools. 





Galileo offered academic, home making, and shop 
classes—auto, wood, metal and electric, along with 
mechanical drawing. Junior Reserve Office Training 
Corps, a strong program from Galileo’s early days, 
active in the community and winning significant com- 
petitions, continues today. Extracurricular activities 
and clubs were formed from the early days of Gali- 
leo. The Scholarship Society, the Student Council and 
the school newspaper, “The Pendulum” all started in 
1922. Today Galileo has over 50 clubs and activities. 


In 1996, Galileo High School became the Galileo Acad- 
emy of Science & Technology with a focus on science 
and technology courses, and traditional academic 
high school courses. The auto, wood, metal and elec- 
tric shops became science and technology labs. Six 
Academies (Computer Science, Biotechnology, Health 
Careers and Hospitality & Tourism) and Pathways 
(Digital Arts Media and Environmental Science) offer 
career curriculum to students. 








A major retrofit for earthquake safety and prepared- 
ness occurred in the 1970s. Galileo held half-day 
sessions and some classes were held in temporary 
buildings at adjacent Ft. Mason. School-wide renova- 
tions to meet Americans with Disabilities Act criteria 
occurred from 2006-2008. The Athletic Field was 
redone with artificial field turf and renamed the 
George White Athletic Field. The campus wireless net- 
work was installed in 2010 providing Internet access. 








Galileo’s student population today is 1900 in grades 
nine through twelve. Galileo’s mascot is the Lion and 
the school colors are purple and gold. As an interest- 
ing historical note, a near by landmark, Alcatraz Island, 
housed the Alcatraz Federal Prison from 1934-1963. 
Eighty families resided on the island as the parents 
were employed by the prison system. Their high 
school students attended Galileo and came to school 
every day by ferry. 














1921 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


1900 


Current enrollment 
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Hilltop Special Services Center 


Hilltop School, originally called Sunshine School, 
was completed in September of 1937. It was initially 
designed for children with various health ailments and 
disabilities. At its inception, it housed 18 classrooms, 

a courtyard and a therapeutic pool. The second floor 
featured a large skylight, and it was thought that the 
sunshine would bring light and healing to the children. 


As it is today, Hilltop serves pregnant and parenting 
teens in need of finishing their high school education. 
Generally, grades nine through twelve are provided; 
although younger students may attend as well. 
The current enrollment stands at 51. Hilltop partners 
with the Felton Institute Family Service Agency of 
San Francisco. This collaboration gives students the 
opportunity to enroll their children at the on-site Child 
Development Center, and receive case management, 
parenting education, and support services. Hilltop is 
not just an avenue for these young women to com- 
plete their high school education, but a means to 
support their children in transitioning from the on- 
site daycare/preschool into the San Francisco Unified 
School District. 














Originally located in General Hospital, the pregnant 
minor program was established in 1968 thanks to 

Ruth Hammons, a remarkable educator dedicated to a 
school where these young women would be respect- 
ed, given the opportunity to get their high school de- 
grees, and be inspired to reach for a higher education. 
Ms. Hammons even named it Hilltop School, but it is 
fondly known as “the house that Ruth built.” To this 
day, the Hilltop School continues to be a place which 
values community, opportunity, teaching, and growth. 





1937 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


58 


Current enrollment 
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Iida B. Wells High School 


Ida B. Wells High School is a public continuation 
high school in the San Francisco Unified School 
District. The school is in the Western Addition neigh- 
borhood, across the street from historic Alamo Square 
Park. The school is named after Ida B. Wells Barnett 
(1862-1931), an African-American journalist, civil rights 
leader, suffragist, and speaker. Born into slavery, she 
was one of the original founders of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). 


The building, erected in 1910, boasts a command- 

ing, panoramic view of San Francisco. The building’s 
facade is “classic vintage,” but after a 2016 renovation, 
the interior reflects 21st century building standards. 
The original building was designed by architect 
Newton Tharp, who also designed San Francisco 
General Hospital. 





Ida B. Wells serves students from every corner of 
the City; students commute from Hunter’s Point, 
Chinatown, the Mission, the Tenderloin, the Sun- 
set, as well as the local neighborhood. Many of our 
students come from residences that are government- 
subsidized, low-income housing. We are also seeing 
increasing numbers of youth who are homeless, 

in foster care, and/or involved in the juvenile justice 
system. Wells serves approximately 170 students 

at any given time and approximately 250 over the 
course of one academic year. 





1911 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


125 


Current enrollment 


217 





Independence High School 


Independence High School is an independent 

study program. The school is designed for students 
with special interests and abilities, scheduling prob- 
lems, or individual needs that cannot be accom- 
modated in a traditional school setting. It provides a 
highly flexible, supportive, and individualized program 
of instruction and academic and career counseling 

to assist students in the completion of their education. 
Students must meet course requirements and ad- 
here to attendance guidelines prescribed by the state 
education code and the San Francisco Unified School 
District. It is located in the Inner Sunset District 

and serves a unique and diverse student body from 
all areas of San Francisco. The student body rep- 
resents the city’s culturally and socio-economically 
diverse population. The school opened in 1980. 

All Independence High School students meet one- 
to-one with an assigned teacher/counselor for 

one instructional period (60 minutes) per week to 
review progress on assigned work and the new 
assignments for the week ahead. 








School vision and mission 

Teachers and staff developed Independence High 
School's vision/mission statement collaboratively. The 
mission/school vision is to provide an opportunity for 
each of our students to accomplish grade level skills 
and maximize their academic potential regardless of 
previous school experience, socioeconomic status, 
race or gender. This vision is based on the needs of 
students and the belief that all students can achieve 
at high levels. 


Community Home-Based Instruction K-8 
Community Home-Based Instruction serves 

families in SFUSD seeking educational alternatives 
to the regular classroom setting. The program serves 
students in kindergarten through 8th grade (K-8). 
The student and parent are required to attend a 
one-hour class per week with the home teacher, and 
the SFUSD home-based school district teacher. 











1980 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


226 


Current enrollment 





“Independence High School 
alters your core values. | used 
to lack discipline, but at this 
school, | have become an or- 
ganized young man with the 
tenacity of a hawk. Organization 
and ambition are keys to suc- 
cess. The supportive staff have 
helped me along the way, and 
they will surely await new stu- 
dents with open arms.” 

—Rolando Ajpop Juarez, Student 


“When my child joined Indepen- 
dence High School, we knew 

it would give us the flexibility 
and at the same time the rigor 
of a high-caliber high school 
with great standards. After only 
two and half years, Megan has 
already graduated due to the 
diligent efforts not only on her 
part, but also the teachers and 
the staff who helped her excel 
and advance at a pace that 
would not have been possible 
anywhere else. Independence 
High School rocks!” 
—Marilia Powers, Parent 





“Independence High School 

is constantly changing to meet 
the academic and emotional 
needs of our students. | have 
experienced and witnessed 
the joys and challenges that 
our students face each day, 
and am proud to be part of 
their journey.” 

—Celine Au, Teacher 
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June Jordan School for Equity 


To us, social justice means first seeing our social- 
cultural context. San Francisco is one of the wealthi- 
est cities in the United States, and one of the most 
unequal. Many working class families, especially 
African-Americans, are being driven out of the city 
by gentrification, and only 13 percent of San Fran- 
ciscans are children, the lowest percentage of any 
major city in the country. San Francisco represents 

a broader trend: Nationwide, the child poverty rate 
has increased from 12 percent in the 1970s to over 20 
percent today. One in 100 American adults is incarcer- 
ated (2.3 million people)—the highest rate and num- 
ber in the world. Public policy supports these trends: 
In California, soending on prisons has skyrocketed for 
decades while public school spending languishes at 
49th in the nation. 














Here at JJSE, we think social justice means 
acknowledging the oppression inherent in this 
context, and making the deliberate choice to be part 
of the solution. We believe that providing students 

a free first rate education grounded in universal 
values is one of the most important ways that this 
inequality can be addressed. 


What does this look like in a school? For one thing, 

it means remembering that we are teachers and edu- 
cators. Many public and charter schools today have 
become incredibly bureaucratized and over-run by 
programs designed to “deliver” content or “intervene” 
upon students. But, the art of teaching is not a new 
thing. Since the days of Socrates, human societies 
have been teaching their youth to think and analyze, 
to challenge assumptions and the status quo, and to 
solve problems and create new ideas. Following this 
lineage, we aim to create a community and learning 
environment where young people can develop them- 
selves as intellectuals and full human beings. 





Social justice also means knowing that our primary 
job is not to teach math or social studies or English 
or science (although we do that really well), It is first 





and foremost, to teach children, to raise good people. 


At June Jordan, we are proud that we serve major- 
ity low-income students and have the second highest 
four-year college eligibility rate among SFUSD high 
schools (after Lowell). But that’s not what matters 
most. What really matters is our RICH values, respect, 
integrity, courage, and humility—because if you area 
bully or a racist or misogynist, all the book learning 
and test scores in the world won’t help you make the 
world a better place. 


Social justice means partnering with families in these 
efforts, honoring the communities we serve, and 
building on the strengths of working-class and low- 
income people, and people of color, as we strive to 
create a humanizing space in a world and a city that 
are all too often defined by lack of opportunity, op- 
pression, and inequality. 


Those are some of the values underlying our efforts. 
We encourage you to explore our website, or even 
better, come visit the school in person, so that you 
can see how these beliefs help create a school that 
feels a little different. And while you’re here, give us 
your feedback and help us do better, and lend a hand 
to the work. 





2003 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


258 


Current enrollment 





About June Jordan 

The June M. Jordan Literary 
Estate Trust describes June 
Jordan, who was born in Harlem 
in 1936, as follows: “Poet, activist, 
teacher, and essayist, she was a 
prolific, passionate and influential 
voice for liberation. June Jor- 
dan, who died in 2002, lived and 
wrote on the frontlines of Ameri- 
can poetry, political vision and 
moral witness.” 





Here are some additional 
comments from well-known 
American writers who knew 
June Jordan: 


“Jordan makes us think of 
Akhmatova, of Neruda. She is 
among the bravest of us, the 
most outraged. She feels for all. 
She is the universal poet.” 
—Alice Walker 


“In political journalism that cuts 
like razors, in essays that blast 
the darkness of confusion with 
relentless light; in poetry that 
looks as closely into lilac buds 
as into death’s mouth....she has 
comforted, explained, described, 
wrestled with, taught and made 
us laugh out loud before we 
wept...l am talking about a span 
of forty years of tireless activ- 
ism coupled with and fueled by 
flawless art.” 
—Toni Morrison 
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Abraham Lincoln High School 


Abraham Lincoln High School is the only public 
high school ever built in the Sunset District. Located 
at 2162 24th Avenue, the school sits on four square 


blocks bound by 24th Avenue, Quintara, 22nd Avenue, 





and Santiago Street. Before Lincoln opened, students 
who lived in the growing Sunset-Parkside area at- 
tended Commerce High School in the Civic Center 

or Poly High School on Frederick Street, across from 
Kezar Stadium. 











It took a long time for Lincoln to be built. The cam- 
paign for the high school began in 1927, when 

the Parkside District Improvement Club, a group of 
local residents, tried to convince the city to build a 
high school named after President Abraham Lincoln. 
Parkside resident and activist Ray Schiller told a 
Chronicle reporter in the 1930s, “What we need most 
is that high school. About 3000 children from our 
district right now have to pay two fares to get to the 
high schools they are compelled to attend, and the 
cars are so crowded they can’t get on them.” 


City leaders did not respond to residents’ request 
until 1938, when an education bond issue appeared 

on the ballot. The Parkside District Improvement Club 
lobbied for local support, and voters passed the bond 
issue. In the Parkside District Improvement Club’s 1939 
annual report, Mabel Powell wrote, “our most cher- 
ished project, Abraham Lincoln High School, is well on 
its way to completion after twelve years of hard work 
of the residents to secure.” 


Abraham Lincoln High School was dedicated on Sep- 
tember 22, 1940. It was a modern four-story building 
designed by Fred H. Meyer, Martin Rist, and Timothy 
Pflueger. The campus began with 50 classrooms, a 
cafeteria, a football field (along Quintara Street), and 
a library. The main building could not accommodate 
all the students, so temporary bungalows with class- 
rooms were placed on the property. These “tempo- 
rary” buildings filled half of the upper yards on the 
east side of the school for more than 50 years. 








1940 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


2046 


Current enrollment 


School Colors: 
Crimson and Gold 


School Mascot: 
Mustang 
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Log Cabin Ranch 


The story of Log Cabin Ranch High School begins in 
1956 on 630 acres of beautiful redwood forest and 
rolling hills 50 miles south of San Francisco. |n 1956, 
San Francisco purchased the old Crocker Ranch in the 
Santa Cruz Mountain town of La Honda in order to 
provide a therapeutic setting for youth adjudicated 
through Juvenile Probation. Residents were to live on 
the site for approximately eight to ten months, 
receiving a myriad of services in an attempt to correct 
unfortunate behavior that was the cause of their 
incarceration. Its remote location and country setting 
allowed for incarceration without fences; instead, 
residents from the city were afforded unique, new 
experiences via environmental, personal, vocational 
and educational opportunities. Log Cabin Ranch High 
School was the core of many of those experiences. 








Log Cabin Ranch High School has been serving many 
of San Francisco’s most challenged students since the 
1950s, and although the program may look and 
operate differently from the original forestry and 
farming program complete with cows, pigs, orchards 
and auto and electrical shops, its mission is still to 
provide these students with the academic experiences 
they deserve in San Francisco Public Schools. The 
school sits among acres of rolling hills and forest and 
overlooks a pond, tennis court and pool along with 
deer, turkeys, bobcats and other animals. In addition 
to providing core diploma-required coursework, 
teachers and staff provide services you’d expect from 
a San Francisco high school including special educa- 
tion, English Language Development, credit recovery, 
remediation, counseling/credit review and specific 
coursework geared toward individual needs. The 
program is now based on project-based learning, 
where students participate in various areas of interest 
including carpentry, landscaping, gardening, poetry, 
science fairs, public soeaking and sports. Students 
often leave Log Cabin Ranch High School with a 
diploma, General Education Diploma, and vocational 
training and placement via our partners here at this 
very unique school. 











630 


Acre campus 


8-10 


Months in average, that 
residents live on site 


1956 


Year founded 
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Lowell High School 


Lowell is an award winning school with a long his- 
tory of academic excellence. |t is a community that 
continually strives for excellence in every avenue of 
performance, from the classroom to the athletic field 
and the performing arts arena, our students pursue 
traditional values of developing a work ethic, aim- 

ing for high standards and giving back to the com- 
munity. We celebrate the tremendous multicultural 
diversity of San Francisco’s heritage. It is evident from 
the high degree of student engagement in activities, 
clubs, sports that students on this campus are highly 
motivated and are supported by the faculty and staff 
to fully participate in the school’s culture. We are a 
proud school that embraces all students, celebrates 
their achievements and continually strives to promote 
a culture of caring and belief in our students, faculty, 
and staff. We often refer to our community as our 
Lowell family and that sense of community is evident 
everywhere on campus. Our areas of strength include 
high expectations and standards for all students 
coupled with a hard-working, professional staff who 
are dedicated to the success of all students. 








Other areas of strength include a well-articulated 
governance with strong cross-departmental leader- 
ship, inclusion of student voice in making school wide 
decisions, and strong community support. We also 
continue to provide a culture of college and career 
readiness. 


Mission and philosophy 

The mission of Lowell High School is to encourage 

the individuals who attend to contribute their skills, 
creativity, and intellect to benefit both themselves and 
the wider community of which they are a part. 


Underlying Lowell’s philosophy of education is the 
resolve that the young people of San Francisco con- 
tinue to enjoy their traditional option of attending a 
college preparatory public high school. The empha- 
sis requires an instructional program that promotes 
sound intellectual and aesthetic values while providing 
opportunities for self-discipline and individual deci- 








sion-making. Lowell endeavors to create a just and 
equitable society where individual responsibilities are 
clearly defined and personal rights guaranteed. 

It endorses the concept of an integrated school 
where cultural and social diversity enrich the lives 

of all students. 


Our school name history 

Lowell High School began in 1856 as the Union 
Grammar School. In 1894, the school was renamed to 
honor the distinguished poet James Russell Lowell, 

by school board member, Pelham W. Ames. In Janu- 
ary 1913, the school relocated to Hayes Street for 50 
years. In 1962, the school moved to its current location 
on Eucalyptus Drive near Lake Merced. 





Our key strategies include: 
1. Continuing to build the caring and supportive com- 
munity to close the achievement gap. 


2. Implementing an action based, integrated program 
to address the learning goals of all students who are 
not meeting their academic and social potential. 


3. Addressing student stress and burnout. Examining 
data from student surveys, (both District and School- 
generated) to gain insight on the root causes and 
potential remedial steps. 


4. Creating a student-centered environment where 

all students can reach their potential free of affective 
barriers caused by stress or feelings of school discon- 
nection. 


5. Maintaining our tradition of providing rigorous aca- 
demic courses that satisfy Common Core objectives 
and the University of California A-G requirements. 


6. Providing student choice to develop each indi- 
vidual’s college and career track, providing multiple 
pathways to advanced coursework and ensuring that 
students are technologically prepared to enter the 
21st century workforce. 





1856 


Year the school opened 


1962 


Year the current building opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


2727 


Current enrollment 


School Colors: 
Cardinal Red and White 





School Mascot: 
Cardinal 





Recognition 
Oldest public school west of the 
Mississippi 


Located in the Sunset (the 
southwestern area of San 
Francisco) on a 26 acre campus 


43% of Student Population is 
Eligible for Free and Reduced 
meals 


Highest Academic Performance 
Index Score Achieved: 956/1000 


4 Time National Blue Ribbon 
School: 1983, 1995, 2002, 2013 





8 Time California Distinguished 
School: 1986, 1990, 1992, 1994, 
2001, 2005, 2009, 2013 


1 Time gold Ribbon School: 2015 


Ranked #1 in the Western Region 
for the number of Advanced 
Placement Exams given 





87 Student clubs, 32 teams 
playing 27 sports, 8 offered for- 
eign languages 
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Thurgood Marshall 


High School 


Located in the southeastern part of San Francisco, 
Thurgood Marshall Academic High School is a 
four-year college preparatory high school with a 
diverse student body. Originally founded in 1994 as 
a college-prepatory school (then billed as the “new 
Lowell High School”) the school’s demographic and 
academic focus has evolved in recent years to now 
include a vibrant and growing number of newcomer 
students who now comprise nearly 7O percent of the 
student body. Based on the Internationals-model, 
Marshall combines rigorous academics with innova- 
tive teaching that fosters meaningful learning experi- 
ences for all students. Course offerings range from 
Video Game Design and AP European Literature to 
Bio-Technology and Culinary foods and include a 
broad range of extracurricular activities and sports. In 
the spirit of our namesake, the school’s Social Justice 
curriculum is grounded in the Humanities department 
(social studies and English) and is exemplified by 








courses in Ethnic Studies, LGBTQ and Gender Studies, 


and Asian-Pacific Islander Studies. 


Our mission 

The mission of Thurgood Marshall is to prepare all 
students for excellence in their post-secondary plans 
and in their careers. 


Our vision 
We will be a schoo! that: 


Prepares students for excellence in their academic 
and professional endeavors, personal relationships, 
and contributions to their communities. 


Empowers all students to be lifelong learners by fos- 
tering critical thinking and creativity through a rigor- 
ous and relevant academic program. 


Supports and engages all students by building upon 
the unique strengths and believing in the potential of 
each individual. 


Values the diversity of our community by respecting 
and celebrating all groups. 


Values the role of families in students’ academic and 
personal development by strengthening communica- 
tion and collaboration. 


Embodies the legacy of Thurgood Marshall by ensur- 
ing equity and promoting social responsibility. 


Socially prepares students for the real world by sup- 
porting and building relationships. 


Athletics 
Badminton, Baseball, Basketball, Cross Country, Golf, 
Soccer, Softball, Spirit Squad, Track, Volleyball. 


Clubs 

Dragon Boat, Mock Trial, Polynesian Club, Latinos 
United, Filipino Youth Coalition, Black Student Union, 
Asian Club, GSA. 








1994 


Year the schoo! opened 


80% 


Percentage of students that are 
bilingual, multilingual or in the 
process of becoming bilingual 


9-12 


Grades served 


6035 


Current enrollment 


School Colors: 
Dark Gray and Maroon 


School Mascot: 
Phoenix 
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Mission High School 


The long and storied history of beautiful Mission 
High School begins in 1890 with the founding of 

our school. Mission High was created as the very first 
“comprehensive” high school in San Francisco. For a 
brief time Mission High School occupied a small space 
on the campus of Horace Mann Grammar school, 

but in 1896 upon completion of the original building, 
classes began here at 3750 18th Street between Do- 
lores and Church Street. We have been on this block, 
across the street from historic Dolores Park ever since. 





The founding principal, Joseph O’Connor, lead the 
school for over twenty years until his retirement 

in 1916. When you walk into our main office, one of 
the first things you notice is a series of photos of each 
of the principals throughout Mission’s history. Princi- 
pal O’Connor’s picture is first and is distinguished 

by the fact that he has an extraordinarily thick and full 
beard that looks of a different era. Another thing you 
notice quickly while walking our halls is the amount 
of historic photos and memorabilia that we present 
with great pride. Every single graduating class from 
the 1920s on is displayed throughout the first floor. 
Why don’t the class pictures begin in 1896 you might 
ask, and the answer is simple yet mysterious. In the 
early 1920s the original building burnt to the ground 
and while it was rebuilt beautifully, looking a bit like 
the Mission Dolores Church down the street, the class 
pictures were lost in the fire. 








As a school that takes great pride in its history and 
traditions we have a beautiful museum document- 

ing our storied past. The museum includes a range of 
gems including the fact that while we are proudly the 
Bears now and sport brown and gold as our school 
colors, we once were called the Padres and our school 
colors were pink and green. The museum also tells the 
story of many of our famous graduates including the 
brilliant poet Maya Angelou, band leader Guy Mitchell, 
former President of the University of California, Rob- 
ert Gordon Sproul, and of course world famous guitar 
hero, Carlos Santana. 





While the past is always important to us at Mission, 
the present is what drives us. We are deeply fortunate 
to have one of the most diverse, driven, compassion- 
ate, and community oriented student bodies in the 
city and we could not be prouder of our wonderful 
students. With a focus on anti-racist, teaching, equity, 
and social justice, Mission strives to create relevant 
and engaging courses, programs, and opportunities 
for all of our students. Whether it is through our Ur- 
ban Agriculture program with a working farm, through 
our Honors Ethnic Studies courses, or through our 
growing Mariachi class, we strive at all times to col- 
lectively build, create, and deliver the most rigorous 
and powerful programs for each and every one of our 
students. At Mission we truly believe that we are fam- 
ily, a big family to be sure, but family nonetheless. 





1896 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


1058 


Current enrollment 


231 
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John O’Connell High School 


John O’Connell was born in San Francisco on June 
7, 1873 in the family home at First and Howard 
Streets. O'Connell attended St. Ignatius College (now 
University of San Francisco), but quit school and 
started driving a team for drayage companies. It was 
here that O’Connell became a union organizer. The 
grueling work conditions led to the Teamster’s Strike 
of 1901 and the present Teamster’s Union developed 
out of that strike. O’Connell’s influence was also felt 
during the reconstruction after the 1906 Earthquake 
and Fire, the graft prosecutions, the bitter ‘open shop’ 
disputes of the 1920s, the General Strike of 1934, and 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress 

of Industrial Organizations split. He is often remem- 
bered as warning those he considered the enemies 











of labor, “We know who the hooligans are behind this,” 


sticking his jaw out and gesturing with a crooked 
finger. O’Connell is also to be remembered for his 
optimistic outlook and his sense of humor. He used 
to say, “There are very few things in life you can’t get 
a good laugh out of.” He was said to be a shrewd 
poker player, and that shrewdness extended into 
labor bargaining sessions and public service commit- 
tees. O'Connell played an unforgettable part in labor’s 
development in San Francisco, and served as Secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Labor council for 35 years. 
He died on May 14, 1948. He had served labor for fifty 
years, and was seventy-five at the time of his death. 


Through the efforts of the Central Labor Council, the 
John A. O’Connell School was dedicated on Septem- 
ber 21, 1951. O’Connell High School was founded as 

a vocational trade school, and was originally located 
in the old Ford factory. Students were offered formal 
training in over twenty different certificated trade 
programs, many of which were articulated with local 
trade unions, and provided students with post-grad- 
uation career opportunities. The Loma Prieta Earth- 
quake caused irreparable damage to the school, and 
it was relocated to a former elementary school site 
in the Sunset District, where it remained for the next 
eleven years. In August 2000, the current school was 
reborn in the Mission. 








1951 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


568 


Current enrollment 


233 





San Francisco International 


High School 


San Francisco International High School (SFIHS) is 
a small SFUSD high school serving entirely recently 
arrived immigrant youth. All of our students are new 
to the United States and all of our students are clas- 
sified as English learners. SFIHS is a San Francisco 
Unified School District (SFUSD) school, but is also a 
part of the Internationals Network for Public Schools, 
a nonprofit organization supporting a network of 
similar schools across the United States Schools in the 
Internationals Network share a set of core principles 
including a focus on heterogeneity and collabora- 
tion, experiential learning, and language and content 
integration. SFIHS believes that language skills are 
best learned in context and emerge most naturally in 
purposeful, language rich, interdisciplinary study. 











SFIHS opened in 2009 with one class of ninth graders 
on the 4th floor of Mission High School where they 
were located for two years. With six teachers and 

4O students on day one, we expanded to 100 students 
by the end of our first year and added a class of 100 
students every year for the next four years until our 
first graduating class in 2013. SFIHS was opened in 
response to the district’s desire to have more English 
Learners graduating A-G ready. In 2011, SFIHS moved 
to their current home in the old Bryant Elementary 
building. 














The primary educational structure at San Francisco 
International High School is the team, each of which 
consists of 75-100 students and four to five content 
teachers. An interdisciplinary team of teachers who 
share the same group of students for a year or more 
has proven to be an effective means of improving 
student attendance and achievement. Each student 
ona team is known intimately by a group of faculty 
who meet weekly to discuss their work, their students, 
and their students’ work. Small-group collaboration 
among faculty is the primary means of curriculum de- 
velopment as well as professional development. Fac- 
ulty become better teachers as they share work with 
one another and offer one another challenging and 
supportive critique across disciplines. In addition to 
creating curriculum, teams schedule students, monitor 











student progress, and determine common structures. 
Much of the work of the school is the autonomous re- 
sponsibility of the team; at the same time, each team 
is accountable to the whole school to maintain an 
authentic focus on the school’s values and goals. 


A key component to nurturing and maintaining a 
high level of student achievement and attendance is 
a structure for developing adult-student relationships 
outside of the formal academic classroom. Smaller 
advisory groups allows the adult advisor to know 
each student more intimately and holistically, so that 
the advisor can more effectively stay aware of what 
is going on in each advisee’s life and thus more ef- 
fectively support each student’s academic, social, and 
personal development. 





SFIHS is committed to assessing student achievement 
through portfolios of their work. Not only are port- 
folios are a meaningful and realistic way of showing 
what one knows and can do, but they are also a val- 
ued means of celebrating student achievement. The 
oral presentation of portfolios to panel of adults and 
peers requires students to articulate and discuss their 
learning, and gives students a chance to show their 
reflective abilities as a student, as a language learner 
and as a community member. Each semester, students 
prepare a collection of work within each of their core 
classes and write reflections on their learning and 
work. Portfolios are presented to a group of students 
who ask questions, offer warm and cool feedback, 
and decide on a grade for the presentation. 


The primary way that SFIHS students receive elec- 
tive credits, and one of their most powerful means of 
engaging in experiential learning, is School Without 
Walls (SWW) is a time when regular scheduling is sus- 
pended and pairs of teachers teach elective courses. 
Students are assigned to one course for the full day, 
every day, for 2-3 weeks. These are generally focused 
on arts or physical education. Examples include: “Bik- 
ing and Hiking,” “Project Creativity” and “Know Your 
Rights”. This is a time when teachers get to explore 
things they love with students. 





2009 


Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


$02 


Current enrollment 


17 


Languages spoken 





“SFIHS is a place where you can 
feel safe and included because 
everyone here makes sure you 
are not being left behind.” 
—Carlos Diaz, 12th grader 


“SFIHS gives resources for 
newcomers that may have extra 
disadvantages so they can reach 
the same academic level as 
other students in the U.S.” 
—Gilda Temaj, 12th grader 


“No discrimination. It feels safe 
here. You can be real here” 
—Fabiola Barerra, 12th grader 





“SFIHS is a resilient, loving, 
family” 
—Amanda Chui. Teacher 


“I think what makes SFIHS so 
special is our school values. | 
have always felt that our school 
values stem from the belief that 
we are all already a community - 
that each of us is connected, so 
our wellbeing depends on oth- 
ers’ wellbeing, even though we 
are teachers and students from 
different countries and different 
languages.” 
—Elizabeth De Rham, Teacher 
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The Academy- 


San Francisco @ McAteer 


SF @ McAteer (The Academy) is an SFUSD high 
school with approximately 320 students located in 
the middle of the Glen Park, Portola and Diamond 
Heights districts of San Francisco. The school is co- 
located with Ruth Asawa School of the Arts at the 
former McAteer campus. 


The Academy was founded in 2005 as a “school 
within a school” (the school being San Francisco 
School of the Arts) on the Eugene J. McAteer 
Campus. McAteer closed its doors in 2002 and in 
2003 SOTA moved there with a student body of 

only 500 students. In 2005, in response to an under 
utilized building and a desire to provide western San 
Francisco families with another high school option, 
The Academy opened. Initially, there was one Principal 
and one Assistant Principal for both schools, and 

by 2008, an additional Assistant Principal was added. 
The Academy received its own Principal and Assistant 
Principal in 2013—creating an opportunity for it 

to be completely autonomous from SOTA. 





Because it is a small school, The Academy does not 
offer a large amount of elective classes, however, does 
leverage grants from Community Based Organiza- 
tions and other funding sources to give students as 
many opportunities for enrichment as possible. In 
addition to standard A-G college prep courses, we 
offer AP Literature and AP Language & Composition, 
AP U.S. History and AP Calculus. We are the only high 
school in SFUSD that requires all of its Freshmen to 
take Ethnic Studies as an elective, and offers elective 
courses in Statistics & Probability, Astronomy, Physi- 
ology, three sections of visual arts classes, Photog- 
raphy, Social Justice theatre and Music Appreciation 
(Modern Rock). New in 2015 - 2016 is a district funded 
Career and Technical Education Agriculture and Natu- 
ral Resources pathway that provides students with an 
opportunity to earn a “d” A-G science course while 
additionally learning key career development skills. 











Our mission 

Students at the Academy will build meaningful and 
supportive relationships, develop skills and mindsets 
to be successful in the 21st century, and set and meet 
their lifelong academic and career goals. The Acad- 
emy will nurture students’ creativity and confidence 
to become active participants and advocates for 
social justice in their local and global communities. 


This means that our school community... 
Will be safe and supportive 
Will have a growth mindset in everything we do 


Will create a student-centered learning 
environment 


Will respond to injustice and inequity 








Will look for innovative ways to teach and learn 


Our vision 
At the Academy, we focus on Relationships, 
Relevance and Rigor in everything we do. 


Strong RELATIONSHIPS are the most fundamental 
part of a successful school. If students do not feel 
supported and cared for when they are on campus, 
then their academic and social-emotional success in 
school is compromised. 








We teach RELEVANT curriculum so students are 
more engaged and have a more positive academic 
experience. 





If students have a positive RELATIONSHIP with 
their teachers and staff members, and they enjoy a 
R VANT learning experience, then as a school we 
can provide them with RIGOROUS curriculum and 
expectations. 
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Year the school opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


318 
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257 





Raoul Wallenberg High School 


The building which is now Raoul Wallenberg High 
School opened as Anza Elementary School on Sep- 
tember 3, 1952. Raoul Wallenberg High School, which 
opened in the fall of 1981, serves students in grades 
nine through twelve, with an enrollment of 648. 





Located in the Anza Vista neighborhood of San Fran- 
cisco, Raoul Wallenberg offers a rigorous, personal- 
ized educational program that prepares our diverse 
student population for success in college, careers, 
and life. We provide students with a supportive, safe 
and caring small school environment that emphasizes 
academics, athletics, the arts, and student involve- 
ment in clubs and extracurricular activities. We offer 
Advanced Placement courses in several core subjects. 
Students are challenged, encouraged, and inspired by 
a dedicated and talented faculty and staff. 


Founded in 1981 in honor of the renowned Swedish 
diplomat Raoul Wallenberg who worked to save the 
Jewish population of Hungary from the horrors of 
Nazi atrocities, our school thrives on the traditional 
values of personal responsibility, compassion, caring, 
honesty, perseverance, and integrity. We are com- 
mitted to ensuring that our students have equitable 
educational outcomes and to enhancing each stu- 
dent’s creativity, self-discipline, and the opportunity 
to grow and shine as responsible citizens. Our small 
school fosters close student-staff relationships. We 
get to know each student’s strengths and weaknesses 
and are able to reinforce student academic and social 
growth. We have many structures in place to promote 
high achievement, including diagnostic counseling 
and communication among disciplines. 








Ongoing interaction, assessment, and feedback en- 
sure that all students have the opportunity to dis- 
cover the joy of learning and reach high achievement 
for their own goals. Parents are always welcome at 
Wallenberg and are encouraged to become involved 
in the school. In a recent survey, 100 percent of the 
parents surveyed said that they “love the school.” In 
fact, our culture of service and support, and our rela- 
tionships with students, families, and communities are 
among the keys to our school’s success, and a source 
of pride and strength for all Wallenberg students. 





1952 


Year the schoo! opened 


9-12 


Grades served 


648 


Current enrollment 





“It can be hard being a Muslim 
outside of Wallenberg, but 
when I’m here | feel accepted 
for who I am.” 

—Bakil, Twelfth-Grade Student, 
Raoul Wallenberg High School 





“When I’m outside of school, | 
feel like an outsider. But when 
I’m here, | feel like part of a 
family...l’?m glad to have so many 
loving friends and teachers.” 

—Aseel, Twelfth-Grade Student, 
Raoul Wallenberg High School 
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George Washington High School 


When George Washington High School was a rock 
quarry, 1861—cable cars were pulled by horses, gold 
strikes were common, clipper ships sailed the Pa- 
cific; and San Franciscans had the vision to provide 
for schools. “The foresight of San Francisco pioneers 
is reflected in the total investment for a section of 
the George Washington High School site, as far back 
as 1861, when 150 x 240 feet was set aside for school 
purposes under the provisions of the outside lands 
act. Out of this nucleus the remainder of the site 

was purchased by the Board of Education in 1925.” 
This excerpt from a program of the Ground Break- 
ing Exercises which took place November 4, 1934, at 
31st Avenue and Anza Street, shows that GWHS was 
considered, planned for, back in the days when the 
Richmond district was sand dunes. Seventy-five years 
later, in 1936, Washington High School was erected 

at a cost of approximately $2,000,000 “funded by 
city bonds and, one-third, by Federal Works Progress 
Administration” (WPA) grants (Ruane). 








The general plans for Washington called for a main 
academic unit, shops, an auditorium, boys’ and girls’ 
gymnasiums, football field, outdoor tennis and basket- 
ball courts, a music conservatory, a baseball field, a 
running track and a swimming pool. 


George Washington High School benefitted from the 
era by being decorated by WPA artists. The lobby’s 
“Buon Frescoes” which “depict scenes from the life 
and times of George Washington” were created by 
Victor Arnautoff (Ruane). Sargent Johnson, “a former 
assistant to Beniamo Bufano”, cast the frieze on the 
south wall of the athletic field “depicting both ancient 
and modern sports.‘ Raloh Stackpole, Gordon Lang- 
don, and Lucien Labaudt painted the library frescoes. 





Timothy L. Pflueger, architect of George Washington 
High School, was world-famous in his field, having 
worked on the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, 
the buildings of the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion of 1939, Alamo and Jefferson grammar schools, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, George Washington 
and Lincoln High School, and the Science building and 
gymnasium at City College of San Francisco. 








Students first attended George Washington High 
School on August 25, 1936. 


Mission statement 

George Washington High School students will be 
lifelong learners who think critically, and strive to 
reach their full potential while maintaining mental and 
physical health. 


Washington students will grow to be resilient, produc- 
tive, and contributing members of their communities. 


Philosophy 

George Washington is a four-year comprehensive high 
school. The school, from its inception, has been dedi- 
cated to the philosophy that every student entering 
its halls has the right to an education to maximize his/ 
her potential. 


Curriculum 

The school’s AP and Honors program is the 

largest of the city’s comprehensive high schools. 
Presently 49 honors and Advanced Placement class 
sections are being taught daily. Other academic 
programs offered include AVID and the Academy 
of Hospitality and Tourism. Non-native English- 
speaking students’ instructional needs are provided 
through English Language Development classes. 

A Special Education program is available to students 
who meet admission criteria. 











Scholastic excellence 

The college acceptance rate for the GWHS May 2016 
graduating class was 98 percent. Each year GWHS 
grads successfully compete on the UC campuses, in 


private schools across the n 
Universities, community col 
tary, or directly in business. 
administered in May 2016 re 
honored by the national Co 
Placement Scholars. GWHS 


ation, in California State 
ege programs, the mili- 
Results from AP exams 
sulted in 124 students 
lege Board as Advanced 
academic program is 





ranked 97th in California an 


d 579th nationally. 
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